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INTRODUCTION 


Recent work by Rabstein and Cotton (1943) and Campbell and 
Rodwell (1945) has shown that a small dose, such as 0-2 ml, of 
the standard $.19 Br. abortus vaccine administered intradermally 
in cattle, produces an agglutination response similar to that ob- 
tained by the inoculation of 5 ml. subcutaneously, whereas 0-2 ml. 
inoculated subcutaneously does not produce such-a high titre as the 
5 ml. dose. Such a method of intradermal vaccination would have 
advantages over the more commonly employed subcutaneous 
method, because of the economy in the quantity of living antigen 
required to produce immunity, and an experiment is now in progress 
at this Field Station to compare the resistance of heifers vac- 


cinated by both methods to a test dose of virulent Br. abortus - 


during pregnancy. 
Metuops AND MATERIALS 


Experimental Animals.—Guinea-pigs of either sex and of about 
250 grammes in weight, were used. 


Dosage and Route of inoculation 


1. Intradermal. 

The skin was depilated with barium sulphide and 0-2 ml. of a 
| in 5 dilution of $.19 vaccine was injected in the flank. 
2. Subcutaneous. 

The inoculum consisted of 1 ml. of undiluted vaccine and the 
point of inoculation was the same as that described above. 

The S.19 vaccine was supplied: by the Ministry of Agriculture 
Veterinary Laboratory at Weybridge and consisted of a sample of 
the routine issue. 

Agglutination Tests.—Blood was obtained by cardiac puncture 
and tests were prepared according to the technique of Stableforth 
(1936). The end point was taken as the last tube to show visible 
signs of agglutination. 

Infective Dose——A dried culture of virulent Br. abortus (Strain 
544, McEwen, 1940) was reconstituted with Hartley’s broth, grown 
on bactotryptose agar slopes for 72 hours at 37° C. and then sub- 
cultivated on the same type of medium for a further 48 hours. 
This culture was washed off with Ringer solution and standardised 
to an opacity matching Brown’s tube 10; dilutions were prepared 
from this suspension so that | ml. of the diluted material contained 
approximately 3,000,000 viable Br. abortus organisms (de Ropp. 
1945). This number was checked by plate counts. 1 ml. of this 
diluted material was administered intramuscularly. - 


Post-mortem EXAMINATION OF GUINEA-PIGS FOR Br. abortus INFECTION 


The criteria of infection were similar to those employed by de 
Ropp (1945) and consisted of the agglutination titre at the time 
of killing, the spleen weight, expressed as a percentage of the 
body weight, and the presence or absence of Br. abortus in the 
spleen. The spleen cultures were prepared by emulsifying the 
whole spleen in twice its own volume of Ringer solution and 
spreading 0-1 ml. of the suspension on two plates of bactotryptose 
blood agar. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Forty-five guinea-pigs were divided into three equal groups. 
Group 1. Vaccinated subcutaneously. 

Group 2. Vaccinated intradermally. 
Group 3. Non-vaccinated controls. 

All the guinea-pigs were bled at weekly intervals. The infective 
dose was applied to all 45 guinea-pigs six wecks after the vac- 
cination of groups one and two. Thereafter five guinea-pigs from 
each group were killed at three, seven and 15 weeks respectively and 
the degree of infection in each animal assessed. 


Resutts anp Discussion 

Fig. | shows the mean agglutination titres produced in cach 
group. The titres shown after the infective dose was gpm are 
limited to the controls and to those guinea-pigs which resisted 
infection in the other two groups. Fig. 2 illustrates the degree 
of infection, the mean agglutination titres and the mean spleen 
weight/body weight ratios in each group at the time of killing 
Fig. | shows that a close similarity existed between the agglutination 
titres produced by subcutaneous and intradermal inoculation and 
that the end point reached, 15 weeks after infection was applied, 
was identical following both methods of vaccination. 


MEAN AGGLUTINATION TITRES 
OF IMMUNE VACCINATED GUINEA PIGS AND NON VACCINATED CONTROLS 
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The results obtained when- the guinea-pigs were killed were 
similar in both vaccinated groups. The control groups showed 
that the infective dose was adequate since 14 out of 15 animals 
showed infection of the spleen, the mean agglutination titre ex- 
ceeded | in 163,840 and the spleen weight/body weight ratio was 
high, viz., 0-55. 

Little difference in the degree of infection was observed between 
the two vaccinated groups although the intradermal group showed 
a slight advantage over the subcutaneous group in all three methods 
used for assessing immunity. 

From these results, it is suggested that the intradermal method 
of vaccination, if not superior to the subcutaneous route, at 
least gives an equally adequate protection against a test dose of 

(Concluded at foot of col. 1, p. 228) 
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The Past, Present and Future of the Animal 
Health Trust * 


By 
W. R. WOOLDRIDGE, pu.v., M.sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
(Scientiric Director) 


May I first thank you for giving me this opportunity of giving 
some account of the development of the Animal Health Trust, and 
also of putting before you some idea of what we hope to achieve 
in future years. 

No doubt, you would all like to know the exact origin of the 
Trusi, and I think this can be fairly traced to four experiences. 
The first was when I was in Cambridge as a junior member of a 
research staff. I wished to continue a line of work upon which 
I had become engaged and which was to some extent at variance 
with the post I held, so I wanted to give up my post and secure 
a research fellowship to give me that independence for research 
that has meant so much to developing investigators in the past. 
I naturally thought of a fellowship in the veterinary field, but found 
there was none. I applied for a medical one, of which there are 
many, and I was lucky enough to get one. That was the birth of 
the idea of a Veterinary Trust, for I vowed to myself that if I ever 
found myself in a position to persuade someone to endow a Trust 
to enable members of the veterinary profession to have the same 
opportunities as those in human medicine and the natural sciences, 
I would try my best to bring it about. 

The next relevant experience was the Loveday Committee, where 
I had the privilege of gaining a mass of information on the facilities 
for veterinary education and, to a lesser extent, veterinary research 
in Great Britain. That committee visited all the colleges here, and 
some of those on the Continent of Europe. I was shocked to find 
that the facilities available in some of the smaller countries abroad 
far exceeded those available in this country. 

The third experience was gained during some 15 years of re- 
search and teaching in world-renowned scientific and medical 
institutions, where I had intimate association with research men in 
various sciences, and in medicine. I had the privilege of working 
with such great men as Sir Gowland Hopkins, Sir William Hardy, 
Professor Topley, and other leaders of science. I found they had 
a general interest in the welfare of this profession and wished to 

see it develop. Despite this sympathy with us, most allied scientists 
were curiously ignorant of the real standard of work we had achieved 
and the rapidity of our progress as a profession under the greatest 
possible difficulties during the last 100 years. It was clear that 
something had to develop within the profession to establish it firmly 
on the “ scientific ’’ map. 

The fourth was an unfortunate personal experience in many ways, 
but a valuable one in others, when during the War I was helping 
the National A.R.P. Animals Service. The chief experience relevant 
to the foundation of the Trust was to discover how easily, com- 
paratively speaking, various societies were able to raise large sums 
of money from the public for work in connection with animals, 
provided they knew how to organise and how to make their appeal. 

These four experiences came forcibly into my mind at the time 
when I was President of the N.V.M. A., for progress in veterinary 
education and research was then et a standstill. In an dff-the- 


* Address to the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association 
on the occasion of their Annual General Meeting held on Friday, 
February 27th, 1948, at the Caversham Bridge Hotel, Reading. 
An address in similar terms was given to the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners at Cambridge on November 27th, 1947. 


3,000,000 virulent Br. abortus organisms even when the amount of 
antigen is 25 times less than that administered subcutaneously. 


Conclusions 
The immunity to Br, abortus produced in guinea- pigs by intra- 
dermal vaccination with 0-04 ml. of S.19 vaccine compares favour- 
ably with that produced by | ml. of the same vaccine inoculated 
subcutaneously. 
Acknowledgment.—I am indebted to Dr. W. S. Gordon, Director 
of this Field Station, for his continued interest in this work 
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record discussion, I asked the Ministry whether they were going 
to do anything about the implementation of the recommendations 
of the Loveday Committee in so far as the facilities for the veter- 
inary schools were concerned. The answer I received then was 
that they were doing nothing until the War was over. I pointed 
out that the colleges were getting into greater difficulties during 
the War, but the answer remained the same. This forced me to 
realise the urgency for some progressive action, and I conceived 
the idea of founding a Trust at once, even though we had no rich 
benefactor to hand. I made it my business to contact a number 
of people in established positions and who I thought might be 
sympathetic to the conception. I was greatly encouraged, because 
only one person of all those I approached did not immediately 


_ welcome the idea, ard offer me full support—despite the fact that 


we had nothing what :ver in the way of funds. 

That was the beginning of the Trust. In some ways it was an 
unfortunate beginning, because I decided, and I think rightly, that 
the birth had to be a secret until the last moment, otherwise 
it might never have been born at all. And so it was announced 
at a momentous luncheon in the Mansion House in September, 
1942. Nevertheless, it must be admitted it came somewhat as a 
bomb-shell to the profession. Thus, the Trust began its career 
at the end of 1942 under the auspices of many famous men but 
with practically no money. It was warmly welcomed by the Minister 
of Agriculture and others. Obviously, we had to begin in a small 
way, and so we did not, at first, publish the full text of our objects 
as set out in the Trust Deed. The reason for that was that the 
Deed was drawn up in such a way that the Trust could do anything 
to help forward veterinary science, research and practice anywhere 
in the world. The apparent impossibility of such wide aims being 
achieved by a new organisation without funds might quite well 
have made it still-born. 

We began with that portion of work which was obviously indi- 
cated in the title of the Trust, though that was not the reason for 
the choice of title. We were a Veterinary “ Educational Trust.” 
We were an educational Trust, as distinct from other bodies dealing 
with animals and coming under the supervision of the Charity 
Commissioners. The name was not selected to imply an aim to im- 
prove veterinary education, but it was selected in order to facilitate 
our inclusion in the category of an Educational Trust as opposed 
to other charities without educational aims. 

We started by trying to help undergraduates. We have now 
assisted 53 veterinary students at the various colleges, including 
Dublin. We are getting applications in our office at the rate of 
about one a week from students asking if we can help them. We 
began by offering undergraduate scholarships of a value which we 
thought would enable the student to get the fullest benefit from 
his training, free from financial worries. We offered scholarships 
at £200 per annum for a period of five years. We have now given 
this up for two reasons. The first is that we are getting many calls 
on us from students who have started their courses and then, through 
adverse circumstances, are unable to complete them. Second, the 
Government decision to insist on a very high percentage student 
population of ex-Service men coming from the Forces, meant ex- 
cessive competition for a very restricted and uncertain number of 
places at the colleges, thereby making it impossible to make fair 
awards. Now we are awarding scholarships practically only to 
those who have begun their student careers, have done part of the 
course well, and have then found that adverse financial circumstances 
force them to try and get further assistance to complete their studies. 

Our next step was to offer certain specific research fellowships. 
These were designed to try and encourage students or young 
graduates to embark on a career of research or specialisation. Some 
Fellowships were for specified branches of work—others were kept 
completely untied, so that a young graduate could choose his own 
particular line and stand a chance of securing a Fellowship. The 
value of the Fellowships varied from £450 to £800 per annum, and 
they have been granted, as a rule, for a period of three years, subject 
to annual reports of satisfactory progress. Of these Fellowships, 
we have already elected 14. The sums spent on undergraduate 
grants and post-graduate Fellowships to date are respectively £10,695 
and £16,727, giving a total scholarship and fellowship expenditure 
of £27,422. 

We have also tried to grant facilities for some graduates to gain 
expe rience abroad ; we have already been privileged to assist three, 
and a fourth will probably, shortly, be travelling to gain experience 
in the United States. We have noi restricted our Fellowships to 
laboratory experience. Indeed, we hope to create better facilities 
for post-graduate experience in surgery, medicine and clinics gener- 
ally. In addition to assisting some of our own graduates to go 
abroad, we have received at our research stations something like 
eight veterinarians from overseas, including graduates from the 
Argentine, Africa, Australia and India. We have also received 
requests from Canada and South Africa. In addition, we have 
established what are known as the Fison Lectures, by which we 
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hope to persuade an expert in some field of veterinary work to give 
one or more lectures on work of importance to the veterinary pro- 
fession. We are shortly having the privilege of a visit from Professor 
Seckles, of Utrecht, to give us three lectures upon the influence 
of feeding upon animal health. He is the second Fison Lecturer. 

That, in brief, is the first stage in the development of the Trust, 
but obviously we had to organise the raising of money at the same 
time. Unfortunately, we soon realised a fact, which we perhaps 
should have appreciated earlier, that not only was there a War 
on but the Agricultural Red Cross appeal precluded us from making 
a general one of our own. Despite these difficulties, we have man- 
aged to raise a reasonable sum which is increasing year by year. 
Indeed, we have managed to develop our work and at the same time 
invest a surplus, so that now we have an invested capital of £100,000. 

Another factor which the Trust decided to try and change for the 
benefit of the young research specialist was to let it be known that 
a number of specialist posts would be available at the end of his pro- 
longed training. Between the Wars there were many young veter- 
inarians who began specialising and found that the opportunities 
of entry into a veterinary institute to continue work in their chosen 
specialist line were non-existent. I, myself, specialised as a bio- 
chemist and entered a medical institution where I was able to con- 
tinue my work, but many of my colleagues who had specialised in 
some other branch of science were forced either to give up their 
work and go into practice or to enter some service, such as that of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. These other services have, no doubt, 
benefited from these acquisitions, but the fact remains that the 
profession lost a number of research workers who would have 
advanced knowledge if only the conditions had been more opportune 
for their further development. Accordingly, the Trust decided that 
it would let it be known that specialist research stations were to be 
set up, so that if a research man wished to specialise in work con- 
nected with dogs, horses, poultry, dairy cattle or other species of 
domestic animal, there would be, at least, some posts available in 
this country which he might reasonably expect to have a chance 
of securing. 

We started, as you know, to establish an Equine Research Station 
at Newmarket. The site was to some extent fortuitous in so far as 
prominent individuals of the bloodstock world placed two estates 
at our disposal under favourable financial conditions. Three veter- 
inary surgeons (Professor Miller, Dr. Burkhardt, Miss Russell) 
have been doing scientific work under the aegis of that Station, 
and a fourth (Mr. B. T. Farrelly) has just begun a research fellow- 
ship leading to a study of foal diseases. A fifth veterinary surgeon 
is associated with that Research Station, Colonel Barnett, who is 
both Secretary of the Station and Secretary of our Bloodstock 
Industry Committee. Naturally, we are facing the usual frustra- 
tions of the day. We are finding it extremely difficult to get priorities 
for this or that development, but despite these difficulties we are 
improvising freely and making headway, as befits a young, inde- 
pendent institution. Even so, to get the Research Stations fully 
established, building priorities have to be procured to enable labora- 
tories to be completed, and that is our stumbling block in so far as 
full development of the Research Stations is concerned. 

The Canine Research Station is developing on a site adjoining 
the main estate of the Equine Research Station. We have two 
veterinary surgeons (Mr. Hodgman and Mr. Parry) on the staff of 
that station, and they are both in residence at Newmarket. They 
are carrying out research work despite the fact that the laboratories 
are not yet built, but under great difficulties. 

The main recent development which brings me really to the present 
day is the acquisition of an estate of about 1,000 acres on the other 
side of Cambridge from Newmarket, where we intend to develop 
a group of Farm Livestock Research Stations. We are beginning 
with the simplest one, and one which everybody agrees is long 
overdue—a Research Station for Poultry. We have been fortunate 
in securing the services of Dr. R. F. Gordon, as Director, and we 
have just appointed three other research scientists with experience 
in poultry work, Mr. Horton Smith, Mr. A. Buxton, and Dr. 
Chodnik, one of the three being a non-veterinarian. That station is 
now rapidly being organised. We already have large numbers of 
chicks and are developing our poultry farm. We are converting 
huts into temporary laboratories. 

The present state of the Trust’s finances is reflected in an invested 
capital of about £100,000, and the possession of three estates (partly 
on mortgage terms) and the loan of a fourth. We have been for- 
tunate to secure our mortgage loans on very favourable terms for 
the present day. The income is increasing. It is too early to say 
whether the income is increasing rapidly enough to continue to 
expand our objects in the way we would wish. Hitherto, we have 
not been able—as we would wish—to make available to any of the 
colleges grants for special equipment or sums to enable them to 
appoint senior Fellows of professorial or readership rank, so that 
they might augment their staffs in the many specialist ways demanded 
by our broad vocation. My experience as a member of the Loveday 


Committee convinced me that the Government will never be per- 
suaded to make available funds for the staffing of veterinary colleges 
with sufficient senior posts representative of the wide field of work 
which should be covered by the students. You cannot expect a 
young man to specialise in avian pathology, for example, :f there 
is no senior post available for him within the whole profession. He 
is bound to gravitate to clinical or pathological work of a vague 
general type. Not only is this increased senior staff necessary for 
the reason I have mentioned, but it is the only answer to the state- 
ment made by all educationalists that teachers, to remain live and 
enthusiastic, must have time and opportunity for research. At the 
present time, the staffs at our veterinary colleges still have very few 
facilities to enable them to do their threefold work of teaching, 
research and consultation. Indeed, it is asking too much of these 
veterinarians who are training the youth of the profession to con- 
tinue to inspire them under present conditions. When the Trust is 
in a position to make grants to the colleges to help alleviate these 
restrictive conditions, we hope that some such development may 
become possible. 

Now, I must refer to a decision made at a meeting of the Trustees 
and Counc'l of the Trust earlier this week. In organising our popular 
appeal work, in contact with leaders of agriculture, farming and 
other livestock interests, we found we always had to surmount one 
difficulty. We had to convince the persons to whom we were 
speaking that this was a Trust to assist them and not a Trust simply 
to educate individual veterinary surgeons who would later charge 
them fees. I have explained to you why the name “ Educational 
Trust” was chosen, but it became obv‘ous that wich our extending 
activities we cannot afford to waste time always explaining that we 
were not an organisation devoted entirely to veterinary education. 
Despite the fact that the Trust was becoming well known not only 
in this country, but abroad, the Trustees and Council therefore 
made the decision last Tuesday to change the name of the Trust 
from its present title to that of the ‘“‘ Animal Health Trust.” It still 
remains the Trust, as it has become known in livestock spheres, but 
its name now indicates quite clearly that its aim is to assist in raising 
the standard of animal health in every way. 

We are now organising our appeal more thoroughly than was 
possible during the War. As you know, Sir Cleveland Fyfe has 
been appointed Organising Secretary of the Trust in order to pro- 
mote the formation of county committees throughout the country. 
At the moment he is a little discouraged, for he has recently written 
to 2,500 veterinary surgeons sending them copies of our first quin- 
quennial Report, certain other literature, and a letter which had 
a tear-off sheet at the bottom. On this tear-off sheet veterinary 
surgeons were asked to fill up and state whether they were willing 
to assist the Trust in various ways. The number of replies received 
is woefully few. Fortunately, I warned him he would only slowly 
receive replies and that he must not take the lack of replies as indi- 
cating that the profession was not interested in the work of the 
Trust. He must realise that practitioners work day and night and 
that many of them will have pushed the papers to one side in the 
hope of reading the report and replying at a more leisured moment. 
There may be some justification for that because replies are still 
coming in, but I would ask you if you have received these letters 
from Sir Cleveland to reply and tell him whether you are prepared 
to assist in any of the various ways indicated. ‘The main reason 
for the despatch of the circular was to enable us to say to farmers 
and others that we have received promises of support from a high 
percentage of the veterinary profession. A second reason for our 
approach to members of the profession was to supply them with 
as much information about the Trust’s activities as possible so that 
they would not reply to clients and others when asked about us : 
“| have never heard of the Trust. I know nothing about it.” This 
statement, which we not infrequently hear at second hand, came 
rather as a shock to us because there has been a little paragraph 
in The Veterinary Record almost weekly for over a year. It seems, 
however, that many members of the profession are still far too busy 
to read the Record or to learn what is going on in the profession. 
To us this is a serious drawback, for the success of our appeal must 
depend in many ways upon the individual veterinary surgeon. In 
any appeal there must be background publicity before it can be a 
success. We now have books of cuttings from the national and 
the provincial Press, the specialised livestock Press, and the Press 
in other countries, and one might think from a glance at these 
cuttings that the Trust was doing extremely well with publicity 
work. We have been told by our Press friends that we have done 
exceedingly well under present conditions, and are getting double 
as much publicity as any other organisation. ‘That is cheering, but 
we are still not getting enough publicity to make the Trust known 
to everybody, and that is our aim from the point of view of a sound 
foundation to the continuation of the appeal. We have, of course, 
developed our appeal to some extent. We have perhaps appealed 
more to the equine interests, particularly those associated with blood- 
stock, but we are extending our activities to the canine and other 
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sections of the livestock industry. Recently we have appointed an 
Information Officer—Mr. Vivian—to help with Press and general 
appeal work, a Canine Liaison Officer—Mrs. Barber—and a young 
veterinary surgeon—Mr. Comben—to help them. Colonel Barnett 
has been active for some time on the equine side of our appeal, and 
we have had the invaluable help of Mr. George Burrows with our 
publicity. 

We have plans which it would be idle for me to put a you 
to-day for developing this publicity. What I want to say to you 
in so far as publicity is concerned is that we are trying to ensure 
that the publicity we send out, written or spoken, supports the 
members of the veterinary profession, the work of the profession 
and the nation’s dependence upon this work. We are not in any 
way hoping to reduce the work of the practising members of the 
profession. If we do that we obviously fail in our task, for as an 
organisation we consider independence and virility of thought and 
action to be the most necessary ingredient in the make-up of a scien- 
tific profession. ‘The Trust firmly believes that the practitioner 
must, at all costs, be maintained as the backbone of the profession 
in the future, as in the past. 

I have said these few words before referring to our hospitalisa- 
tion scheme, because that can so easily be thought to be a develop- 
ment that might run counter to veterinary practice, particularly in 
view of certain other animal hospital schemes. The Trust is deter- 
mined that its hospital service shall be developed in full co-operation 
with the practitioners. It will provide the costly equipment, which 
for them is valuable, because it supplies both the essential tools 
and the shop window of any scientific diagnostic profession to-day. 
The service will provide these facilities so that the practitioners can 
compete with non-professional organisations or even with business 
men, for business men are beginning to establish animal hospitals. 
I want to assure you that the Council of the Trust are just as insistent 
as are the veterinary surgeons in the Trust that any development 
of a clinical nature within the Trust shall be carried out in full 
consultation with the N.V.M.A. on the one hand and the R.C.V.S. 
on the other. Furthermore, wherever a hospital is contemplated, 
the veterinary practitioners in that area shall first be consulted also. 
At the moment we think every practitioner in such an area should 
be asked to be a consultant or visiting veterinary surgeon to the 
hospital, but this opinion is subject to any views the N.V.M.A. 
might wish to express. Any practitioner will be able either to send 
patients to the hospital for professional treatment or nursing under 
his supervision or in consultation with him, or he can operate there 
himself or use any of the apparatus which the hospital has for the 
benefit of his patients. It is intended to cater for all animals as a 
supporting service to the practitioner service, and we hope to make 
available to the practitioners a diagnosis service for other animals 
than those at present catered for by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Obviously, however, this is not the time or place to go into the 
details of this hospital scheme. 

That is the gist of the programme of the Trust. I must conclude 
by saying, however, that we are trying to develop our research 
activities in full co-operation with the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Agricultural Research Council, and other research bodies. We 
shall avoid serious overlapping, but we have agreed that some over- 
lapping might be uccful. We shall develop in ways which will keep 
us in close touch with the field, the needs of the livestock owner 
and the veterinary practitioner. We have to raise a very large sum 
of money if we are to succeed in our task. The minimum ,sum we 
require is £200,000 per annum. This seems a large sum until one 
appreciates what other charitable organisations raise and what huge 
sums are lost as a result of animal disease. The recent outbreak of 
fowl pest alone cost us £20,000. As you know, disease in our herds 
and flocks is reliably estimated to lose us annually 200,000,000 
gallons of milk, and meat equivalent to rations for a full year for 
6,000,000 people. I am convinced the Trust stands its best chance 
of success if the profession adopts it as its own service charity and 
really supports it in action and in word based on true knowledge. 
I hope my talk will have helped to make this possible. 

Finally, I would like to say that the development of the Trust 
owes much to the interest and active help of many eminent men 
and women who have so willingly served as our Trustees, on our 
Council, and on our Committees. 


Discussion 
Dr. Fraser asked Sir Cleveland Fyfe not to be discouraged by 


the response received to the circular. He could only give reasons. 
In former years, he was a contemporary of Dr. Wooldridge, and 


he had followed his career with great interest. He had associations with 
the thoroughbred industry, which was closely associated with one 
of the first of the Trust’s developments. There had seemed to some 
of them a peculiar atmosphere of secrecy about the plans of the 
Trust. They always thought , something was coming later and 

“one should not enquire now.” He was making no cfiticism, but 
was putting that forward as a fact which might help in the future. 


The Trust arrived rather suddenly: the preliminaries were kept 
rather quiet, and it arrived quite grown-up. It was a surprise and 
it was difficult to appreciate the Trust’s origin. Then more recently 
the circular which was sent round with Sir Cleveland Fyfe’s letter 
was something of a surprise, and it contained rather a lot to read 
all at once. Furthermore, it was not made quite clear where the 
veterinary practitioner came into the picture. He still thought the 
veterinary practitioner did not know where he stood. If there 
were more talks such as they had had that afternoon, he thouzht 
the practitioner would rally round and realise that his enthusiasm 
and support were necessary to the real development of the Animal 
Health Trust. Those present knew much more about the Trust 
than they did before they arrived there, and he felt that a lot more 
elementary publicity should be given to the Trust through The 
Veterinary Record, not only concerning the reasons for the Trust, 
but the projects and the development which the Trust was pushing 
ahead so vigorously. 

Mr. Wirners: Dr. Fraser had made an important point. He was 
with a practitioner when he received the Trust’s circular letter, 
and a few weeks later it was still in the same place. He was not 
disinterested, but there had not been sufficient publicity. He 
thought that if a talk like that could be given to every branch of 
the N.V.M.A., then practitioners would give more help. Publicity 
within the profession, as well as outside it, was necessary. 

Dr. Gorpon: The reasons Dr. Wooldridge gave for the estab- 
lishment of the Trust were sound. After all, it was animal welfare 
which had brought the profession into being, and the profession 
had so much it could do for animal welfare. The detail of raising 
money for the Trust was not quite clear in his mind. At the moment 
no doubt revenue was received from persons who were keen on 
supporting dogs and cats. Were they tied to utilise that money 
for the welfare of dogs and cats or could it be used for any other 
purpose? Also, horse owners were another group which con- 
tributed. Could that money be devoted to any particular function 
of the Trust ? There seemed more opportunity of obtaining money 
from owners of dogs and cats, pet birds, and horses than there would 
be from other domesticated livestock. As far as he could gather, 
the main activity was to develop work in connection with animals 
which had some sentimental value. 

Dr. Woo.tpripGe: They had an Animal Health Fund, which was 
their general fund, and also a series of subsidiary funds, which 
could be regarded as parts of that—an Equine Research Fund, a 
Canine Research Fund and a Poultry Research Fund. There 
would be other funds connected with other animals, but money 
subscribed to the Trust, unless in response to a particular subsidiary 
appeal or specifically ear-marked by the donor for a set purpose, 
could be used as directed by the Council. The Trust could do 
anything for any animal. It could even start developing a service 
in connection with wild animals in captivity. He mentioned that 
because a proposition had been put up to the Trust whereby they 
might develop some suitable interest in that connection. The objects 
of the Trust were very wide, as was seen when their actual context 
was read from the Trust Deed : 

(1) To raise, maintain and manage a Trust Fund of at least 
One Million Pounds the income and/or capital of which (what- 
ever the amount of the Trust Fund for the time being) may 
be used upon the advice of the Council for the advancement 
of the teaching and practice of Veterinary Art and Science in 
any part of the world and in particular to promote the advance- 
ment of Veterinary Science in co-operation with agricultural 
medical and other allied sciences and practice or otherwise so 
as to secure the greatest benefit to the community. 

(2) To make grants to student bodies at Veterinary Schools 
and Institutions and at Universities recognised by the Council 
as giving Veterinary education in order to encourage the proper 
development in Veterinary students of their corporal and cul- 
tural activities in parallel with their vocational studies and to 
encourage Veterinary students to play a more active part in 
university, national and international student life. 

(3) To undertake and execute any trust which in the opinion 
of the Council may be conducive to the objects of the Trust. 

(4) To do all such other things as, in the opinion of the 
Council, are likely to lead to an advance in Veterinary educa- 
tion, teaching and knowledge. 

Dr. TayLor, having expressed appreciation of Dr. Wooldridge’s 
address, said that he was most interested in the research activities 
of the Trust: he could see some great possibilities of carrying 
on in a very much wider way the kind of research they would like 
to see in veterinary schools attached to universities. He thought 
they were very greatly in need of such places, and he could see at 
some time in the future that would come out of the Trust. Of 
course, it was perhaps very easy to see difficulties, and in launching 
out on a large research scheme with only a very small group of 
specialised workers, as existed in the veterinary profession, which- 
ever way one began one was bound to suffer from deficiencies. 
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For a long time they had not had the proper places at which their 
research people could be employed ; now they would havea number of 
research posts available and would not have the personnel. Which- 
ever way development took there was bound to be a lag, and he 
thought the building up of a research personnel was the slower part 
of the business. He was sure that the Trust would in no way cease 
to aid education and the training of research workers, and felt that 
it would be very greatly to its own benefit to help to provide adequate 
personnel to carry on with the work. He was losing a very good 
research worker from his own department, and he was glad he 
could go there: he was sure he would continue to do very good 
work, It would not be easy to fill the vacancies which might be 
made in other places when those posts were filled within the Trust, 
but the rate of production of research workers would improve, with 
the Trust stimulating it at both ends. The development of the 
research side would be essentially a matter of slow building up, 
particularly at this time with the added difficulties of obtaining 
equipment and apparatus. 

Mr. MALE wished to add his contribution to the appreciation 
of the very clear way Dr. Wooldridge told them about the Animal 
Health Trust.. He was sorry the name had been altered. It was 
only recently that he had realised that the initials V.E.T. were 
rather familiar to them. Nevertheless, he saw Dr. Wooldridge’s 
point: if he wanted to appeal to agriculturalists in general, it would 
probably be better to give it another name. How did he propose 
to initiate the County Committees, and what would their work 
be? Presumably, they would have to collect funds from people 
in 7 country. Was there any other function they had to carry 
out 

Dr. Woo.prince: Dr. Gordon had asked whether money given to 
a particular fund could be used for any other purpose. If they 
made a specific appeal, as for their Dog Health Fund, to societies, 
etc., then those monies must go to the Dog Health Fund and must 
be used for purposes of that fund. If the money was given simply, 
to the Animal Health Trust, they put it in into their general fund 
and could then use it for any educational, research or hospital- 
isation purpose. 

Dr. Taylor had mentioned the shortage of research workers: 
One of the things that many of them had been aware of for 20 years 
was that whenever a Government Department was approached 
for the establishment of a particular research development, the 
reply had always been, ‘‘ We cannot do that because there are no 
suitable men available.’’ Even when it was pointed out that they 
never would get suitable men until there were jobs for them, nothing 
happened. They decided, therefore, that it was better to let it be 
known that there would be ‘at least a proportion of posts available 
in certain specialised fields. They had helped the development 
of trained personnel further by establishing research training scholar - 
ships for recently qualified graduates, who wished to take some 
further course of study and initial research, so that they could later 
specialise in a particular field. Those research training scholarships 
in no way tied anyone who accepted them to join the research staffs 
of the Trust. He and his colleagues on the Trust were aware that any 
such condition would defeat the whole object of the scholarships. 
They held them for three years and did what they wished after- 
wards. We hoped some would come to the Trust ; others, no doubt, 
would replace the vacancies created on other staffs. They con- 
sidered that the Trust would not really compete with other veter- 
inary centres for staff, as in the long run it would do the same as the 
research stations established by the D.S.I.R. did for the natural 
sciences between the Wars. ‘To-day, the chemists numbered over 
ten times the number they did in 1920. Those research stations 
which originally took a few chemists or physicists from the universi- 
ties were now a fertile source of supply for staffs of universities and 
other research stations. 

The idea behind the County Committees was to build up enthu- 
siasm and background support for the Trust, and to raise money 
in the counties. The Committees would have meetings occasionally , 
but their contacts would really be most valuable and they would 
form sub-committees dealing with particular sections of animals in 
the counties. They were trying out appointing a paid organiser 
in one county to see whether that would be the best way of develop- 
ment. It was not expected to call upon veterinary surgeons in the 
counties except for advice and general support at functions organised 
on behalf of the Trust. They hoped they would be able to talk to 
their clients about the Trust and encourage them to subscribe when 
opportunities arose. 

Mr. ANpERSON (President, N.V.M.A.) congratulated Dr. 
Wooldridge not only on speaking that day, but on having the fore- 
sight to develop that organisation. He thought the prime comment 
he had to make was that that organisation was essentially a veterinary 
one. It should be noted that the Presidents of the Royal College 
and the ‘‘ National’’ were ex-officio members of the Council of the 
Animal Health Trust. He was particularly keen on its work in 


the counties as he felt that here was the opportunity to do a tre- 
mendous lot to bring the profession before the notice of the ordinary 
people in the street. He had heard it said that the Trust could be 
the mouthpiece of the profession. From his knowledge and experi- 
ence on the Council of the Trust, he had been much impressed 
with the foresight displayed in its development, in the wisdom and 
courage associated with the change of name, and with the good 
it was doing in important circles largely because it was a veterinary 
organisation. 

Dr. Homan said he had been much impressed by that talk on 
the Trust; it had stimulated his conscience, and he thought Dr. 
Wooldridge should accept donations after the meeting. 

Dr. Woo.pripGe: If anyone wished to give them a donation 
then and there, it would be accepted willingly. The best way to 
make the contributions was by bankers’ order, for if they signed a 
covenant for seven years they practically doubled their gift, as 
the Trust could reciaim the tax paid. Veterinary surgeons 
however, could give them large or small donations for one 
or more years, and they were accepted as a legitimate expense in their 
practices, as the Trust was a recognised Research Association within 
the meaning of the Finance Act, 1946. 

The discussion was concluded by a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. 
Wooldridge for explaining the objects and work of the Trust. 

The CuairMan, Dr. S. J. Edwards, said that when they discussed 
this previously they felt they needed more information, and so 
decided to ask Dr. Wooldridge to address them. He thought they 
all agreed they were much happier now and felt they could all 
heartily support the Trust. They offered Dr. Wooldridge their best 
wishes for the success of that quite altruistic project which he had 
had the courage to start for the future of veterinary education and 
the general benefit of the animal and agricultural community. 


The Practitioner and the Trust 


The following references to the Animal Health Trust, in its 
relation to the practitioner, are extracted from the Presidential 
Address (reproduced in full in the current issue of the Supple- 
ment to The Veterinary Record) given by Mr. S. F. J. HopGMan, 
M.R.C.V.S., to the South-Eastern Veterinary Association, at the annual 
general meeting held at Tunbridge Wells on February 25th, 1948. 


The profession and the Animal Health Trust are interdependent ; 
they can help one another. The Trust belongs to the profession, 
it is the profession’s own child, not a foundling forced on us by 
outsiders, and while needing the support of each one of you, it 
has a great deal to offer in return. 

Our programme is designed to promote in every possible way the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge, and the spread of that know- 
ledge amongst practising veterinary surgeons throughout our towns 
and countryside for the benefit of the nation’s animal population. 

Many of you, firmly established in practice, may at this moment 
be thinking: ‘‘We’re doing pretty well as things are: the Trust 
is for the younger generation.”” But is it? I think I can put the 
matter in a different light. 

To start with, surely we practitioners have all felt what a boon 
it would be if we could turn to a group of specialist veterinarians 
who have made a life study of the several species we have to tend. 
How much more information do we requére on the diseases of our 
common patients, the bovine, the horse, the dog and the cat, not 
to mention the sheep, pigs, the goat, poultry and, yes, the fur- 
bearing animals and the “ bird fancier ’’ collection. What an asset it will 
be to us when we have these specialist Zroups within the profession and 
ready to give us the benefit of their advice and regularly to pass on 
to us any new knowledge they may obtain at the group of Research 
Stations now being established. 

Every practitioner has at some time experienced the difficulty 
of finding reliable animal nurses, and the supply of properly trained 
and efficient girls will be a boon, not only to the veterinary surgeon, 
but to the long-suffering public. 

The present state of affairs is most unsatisfactory. There is 
nothing to prevent any young woman who can lift a dog on to a 
table or out of a basket, from calling herself a canine nurse, and apply- 
ing for an engagement either with a veterinary surgeon, or with 
some unsuspecting private citizen who wants skilled assistance in 
nursing a sick animal. The only safeguard against this sort of 
imposture is the award of a certificate, after a period of efficient 
training followed by an examination under the auspices of the pro- 
fession and conducted by qualified examiners. This would at once 
raise the status of animal nursing to a profession, offering an 
attractive career to the right type of girl, having no dangers for 
the public once unqualified veterinary practice is controlled. 

Referring to hospitalisation schemes in general, those of you who 

(Concluded at foot of col. 1, p. 232) 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Congenital Goitre in a Kid 
M. MAQSOOD 
Civic Veterinary Hospitat, Murree (Punjab) 


Subject.—A_ red tted kid, one day old. 

History. The hid’ was brought to the isolation ward of the 
Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, on March 8th, 1945, with the 
history that, at birth, there were two marked enlargements in 
the throat region. The kid was unable to suckle milk and the 
breathing was laboured. 

Examination,—The kid was dull. The head was stretched for- 
ward and the nostrils well dilated. The temperature was 101°8° F. 
and the breathing much laboured. Both the thyroid glands were 
enlarged to about the size of a child’s fist and were hard but 
not painful. In spite of the symptomatic treatment given, the 
kid died after a few hours. 

PosT-MORTEM examination.—The lungs were congested and the 
other vital organs were practically normal. Macroscopic and 
microscopic characters of the thyroid glands resembled those 
of a paregchymatous goitre. 

Discussion.—Studies of the available literature show that 
goitre is closely linked with iodine deficiency and at times the 
disease appears in an endemic form in mountainous districts. 
Isolated cases in animals had been recorded even in non-moun- 
tainous regions. As was stated by the owner, the mother-goat 
(aged about five years) was bred in a non-mountainous area 
(Lahore) and even during pregnancy she remained there. How 
the kid developed goitre during intra-uterine life, could not, 
however, be investigated. 


ABSTRACT 


| Species tibility to the Viruses of Carré and Feline Enteritis. 
Goss, L. J. (1948.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 9. 65.] 
(1) Canine Distemper 

The virus of canine distemper does not fit into the classification 

of Topley and Wilson, who divide viruses into four groups :— 
(a) Characterised by lesions of the skin. 
(b) Characterised by lesions of the central nervous system. 
(c) Characterised by catarrhal or generalised lesions. 
(d) Characterised by tumour formation. 

The lesions in the dog may be predominantly those of the central 
nervous system, but the same virus inoculated into ferrets may 
produce generalised lesions, including those of the skin. 

Observations at the New York Zoological Park jJead the authors 
to conclude that only the following animals are susceptible : — 

Order Carnivora: 

Sub-order Fissipedia. 

Family Viverridae: binturong only. 
Family Canidae: dogs—dingo, coyote, fox, wolf. 
Family Procyonidae: raccoon only. 
Family Mustelidae: weasels—ferret, mink, marten, skunk, etc., 
all susceptible. 
(2) Feline Enteritis 

This condition, which is unfortunately known by a variety of 
names, affects all members of the family Felidae. 

So far, no other members of the sub-order Fissipedia have been 
affected, with the unique exception of the raccoon, which is also 
susceptible to canine distemper. 

J. A.P. 
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Weekty Wispom 


The competitors [in the Olympic Games] returning to every 
corner of the world, would throw their stones in the lake of good- 
will, and where the ripples would finish no one knew.—Lord 
BURGHLEY. 


work in country districts must have experience of cases amongst 
the larger animals, when you have wished that your patient could 
be placed under skilled observation so that you might receive a 
reliable report. You may have even decided against operating 
because you were certain that proper after-treatment would not be 
given to your patient. 

If a properly run hospital were within reasonable reach, can you 
imagine that you or the owners of pedigree stock would hesitate 
to make use of it ? 


NEW INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES 


A New Type of Tuberculin Syringe 
JOHN McLINTOCK, m.r.c.v.s., D.V.S.M. 
Tuorre St. ANDREW, NorwicH 


The syringe illustrated below departs from the conventional type 
and is designed to possess the following advantages : — 
1. It contains 20 doses. 
2. It is precision made and constantly delivers an accurate 
amount. 

3. When an injection has been given the syringe is automatically 
set for the next one. This saves fiddling with a thumb 
screw which can be trying in dark buildings. 

It is leakproof and unbreakable. 

The distance between the finger bars and the pressure lever 
remains constant instead of diminishing as the syringe 
empties. 

6. The lever gives a four to one mechanical advantage which 
enables a considerable pressure to be used with the mini- 
mum effort and ensures that the tuberculin is actually 
forced into the skin. 

The movement of the pressure lever is much greater than the 
piston stroke. This gives the operator confidence in 
manipulation and the speed with which the tuberculin is 
injected is easily controlled. 

8. The thumb knob on the avian syringe is enamelled red and 

that on the mammalian blue to distinguish them. 

9. All parts can be sterilised by boiling. 


These syringes are made in conjunction with tubular holsters in 
which they are held secure by spring clips. The holsters are 
strapped round the waist in a convenient position. A _pledget of 
cotton wool soaked in spirit is inserted into the tubes. This cleans 
the needle each time the syringe is returned to the holster. 

This type of syringe has been used by the writer and others for 
over a year and has given unfailing satisfaction and good service. 
In use it fits the hand snugly and the injection is made smoothly. 
A great deal of time is saved in testing because of the handiness 
of the whole outfit. No extra help is required to hold the syringes 
and hand them to the operator, and the setting being automatic 
no time is lost in resetting between successive injections. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the great amount of experi- 
mental work carried out by his father, Mr. D. M. McLintock, 
who made the prototypes. Any enquiries should be addressed to 
him at “ Morar,” Glenburn Drive, Kilmalcolm, Renfrewshire. 


automatically vanish. Anaplasmosis would still remain to a limited 
extent, but would never present the herd problem it is to-day. Sir 
William Cooper spoke of his firm’s Gammexane and DDT dips, 
and mentioned experiments with pressed metal tanks for dipping. 

Parasitic helminths were next discussed. “ This is a subject 
treated with considerable apathy by stock-owners of all territories. 
The wastage and loss arising from the disease is accepted as in- 
evitable and it is only when marked clinical symptoms or deaths 
are observed that the interest of the stock-owner is aroused.” 

The complete reports prepared by Professor Miller were not 
available at the time of the meeting, but many of his recom- 
mendations had already been implemented in Trinidad, prior to 
the publication of his report, and others were now being tackled. 
Those concerning cattle breeding had been difficult to implement. 

The incidence of tuberculosis was low in the West Indies. In 
Jamaica an average of 6 per cent. reactors was observed in working 
cattle, while the figure for the island as a whole was 1-6 per cent. 
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REPORT 
The First West Indian Veterinary Conference 


This conference was held in Kingstown, Jamaica, from February 
25th until March Sth last year, under the auspices of Sir John 
McPherson, Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies. The original purpose of the conference was to discuss 
quarantine problems, but the main business soon became an ex- 
change of information on the endemic diseases of each territory, 
control measures, and the simplification of import regulations. 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, British Guiana, and the Leeward 
Islands were represented. British Honduras was unable to send 
a delegate, and the Windward Islands, having at present no Veter- 
inary Officer, sent an Agricultural Officer as observer. 

Recent outbreaks of swine fever were generally attributed 
to infection from swill containing imported pork products, 
a frequent source being the recently established United States 
bases in the West Indies. Crystal-violet vaccine had been used with 
success in preventing the spread of an outbreak which occurred in 
Trinidad in 1944. “The more provident pig-keepers still continue 
the use of vaccine on all pigs,” it was stated. An outbreak in 
St. Lucia, originating from infected swill, had killed 90 per cent. 
of the island pigs before control could be achieved, largely because 
of the number of wild pigs and the difficulty of enforcing a policy. 

Quarantine regulations were discussed, and it was recommended 
that a certificate of health from the country of origin should not 
be regarded as adequate. Instead, a permit authorising import of 
the animal should be insisted upon. At the present time, air lines 
and some shipping companies were ignorant about the regulations, 
and animals frequently arrived at the port unexpectedly and with- 
out a permit. There was a danger from transit planes being 
grounded in Jamaica as a result of mechanical breakdown. Another 
point emphasised was the need for swifter notification of diseases. 
News of the May, 1946, outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico did not reach Jamaica until January, 1947, and then only 
indirectly, so that a casual import during that period might have 
been disastrous. 

A paper was read on the subject of infectious equine encephalo- 
myelitis, or sleeping sickness. This virus disease, transmitted by 
mosquitoes and ticks, was in 1938 shown to be communicable to 
man. An outbreak occurred in Trinidad in 1943, following the 
import of infected horses from Venezuela. A_ veterinary officer 
of the United States Army, who was familiar with the disease, was 
consulted, and a positive diagnosis established. Subsequently, 
laboratory workers in the United States and Venezuela confirmed 
that the virus was of the Venezuelan type, and 10,000 doses of 
vaccine were obtained from that country, and 5,000 animals were 
vaccinated. In all 377 cases occurred in Trinidad, with 14 partial 
recoveries. Even more serious outbreaks, with a mortality rate ot 
W per cent., were reported from the Bahamas, where the disease 
had been introduced from the United States. 

Papers were read on mineral deficiencies... In the Leeward Islands 
where as yet few stock-owners were progressive enough to feed 
mineral supplements, phosphorus deficiency was common, and so 
were deficiencies of iron, copper and cobalt. Striking results had 
followed the use of supplements containing salts of those three 
metals. The phenothiazine salt lick was recommended, as_para- 
sitic infestation frequently accompanied these conditions. In 
Jamaica, especially in the red earth soils, calcium and magnesium 
were often deficient. In the Manchester area, a condition was 
observed, in cattle of all ages, characterised by a deposition of 
lime salts in the lining of the heart and large arteries, somewhat 
like human arterio-sclerosis in appearance. In “ Manchester Red 
Water ”—probably also of dietary origin—tumours and calculi were 
present on the bladder wall. 

The paralytic type of rabies was believed still to exist in the 
remote northern part of British Guiana, and in the Windward 
Islands. The disease had been introduced into Trinidad from the 
continent of South America by rabies-infected bats, and had 
caused the death of some thousand cattle, mules and donkeys, but 
since 1936 no further case had been reported. 

Tick control was discussed at some length. It was stated that 
in four years the British Virgin Islands were completely rid of 
cattle ticks. This was achieved by constructing an adequate number 
of dips, so that no cattle had to be driven more than five miles, 
and dipping all animals except pigs. once a fortnight. The only 
ticks now left in the Virgin Islands are the tropical horse-ticks, 
resistant on account of their waxy cuticle, and compulsory dipping 
has now been dispensed with. There was considerable criticism by 
the visiting delegates of dipping methods in Jamaica, and some 
controversy as to the advisability of complete tick eradication, in view 
of the immunity to anaplasmosis and piroplasmosis which many 
animals obtain through infection during calfhood. It was pointed 
out that with the eradication of the tick, piroplasmosis would 

(Concluded at foot of previous column) 


IN PARLIAMENT 
The Veterinary Surgeons Bill 
Committee Stage in the Lords 


With the House of Lords in Committee (the Earl of Drogheda 
in the chair) on Tuesday, May 4th, 1948, Clauses | to 3 of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Bill were agreed to. 

Clause + [Supervisory functions of Council of College): 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: This is a drafting Amendment, and it 
is to indicate more clearly that the observers appointed by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have the right to observe only 
their own veterinary examinations and no other examinations at 
the university. I think this is an extremely sensible and obvious 
point, and I trust your Lordships will accept the Amendment. I 
beg to move: 

Page 3, line 34, leave out (“held by any university’) and insert 
(“ leading to a degree ”’). 

Amendment agreed to. 

Tue Ear or Huntincpon: This is also purely drafting Amend- 
ment. I beg to move: 

Page 3, line 36, leave out (“examination”) and insert (“ examina- 
tions ”). 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 5 [Restriction of practice of veterinary surgery by unquali- 
fied persons.| 

(2) The expression “ veterinary surgery” in the last foregoing 
subsection shall not include— 

(a) the doing of anything specified in the First Schedule to 
this Act ; 

(b) any minor treatment, test or minor operation specified by 
order of the Ministers under this paragraph made after con- 
sultation with the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, so long as any conditions specified in the order are 
complied with. 

Lorp Lucas or CuiwortH moved, in subsection (2) (a), to omit 
“ the First Schedule to this Act,” and insert: 

“Part I of the First Schedule to this Act and not excluded by 
Part II of that Schedule.” 

The noble Lord said: I beg to move the Amendment standing in 
my name, and in so doing perhaps I may have leave of the Com- 
mittee to deal not only with this Amendment but also with the 
second and third Amendments which stand in my name in regard 
to the First Schedule. The last two are consequential upon the 
first. As the Bill stands at the present time, the operation of 
castration may be carried out upon any animal of any age by an 
unqualified veterinary practitioner. I am sure that it must be a 
matter of grave concern to your Lordships that this painful opera- 
tion, which is always attended by the risk of infection, should be 
so carried out. IT am certain that, from the humanitarian point of 
view, we would all wish for operations of this kind te be carried 
out by qualified veterinary surgeons, with an anaesthetic and all 
the other aids to veterinary surgery. There are, however, practical 
considerations to be borne in mind. 

First, there is a great dearth of veterinary surgeons, and it would 
be an economic impossibility to stipulate at the present time that 
this particular operation must be carried out by qualified veterinary 
surgeons. Secondly, there is the added difficulty of determining 
with any great degree of accuracy the age of an animal. If your 
Lordships will refer to the table contained in my proposed Amend- 
ment to the First Schedule, you will-observe the periods of time 
which all the expert advice agrees are the easily determinable ages 
of the animals concerned. Though I would prefer (especially in 
the case of a horse, which has always been called a noble and sensi- 
tive animal) to have a younger age than two years, I quite realise 
the practical difficulties and, therefore, I have agreed to move the 
Amendment with the ages as set out. I beg to move my Amend- 
ment to Clause 5: 

Page 4, line 27, leave out from (“in”) to end of line 28 and insert 
(* Part I of the First Schedule to this Act and not excluded by 
Part II of that Schedule ”). 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: The Government are pleased to accept 
this Amendment. I should like to say that there is agreement 
between the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and the National 
Farmers’ Union that the most suitable ages at which a line should 
be drawn are those stated in the table. We have great pleasure in 
accepting the noble Lord’s Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Eart De La Warr moved, in paragraph (b) of subsection (2), to 
omit “minor,” where that word occurs a second time. The noble 
Earl said: In the absence of my noble friend Lord Bledisloe I would 
like to move this Amendment which stands in his name. I do not 
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think it is necessary to say much in its justification. Indeed, I 
think it could almost be put forward as a drafting Amendment, 
for I believe that it rather expresses the views of the Government. 
Quite simply, by taking out the second word “minor,” it makes 
the first word “minor” apply to test and operation, as well as to 
treatment. I beg to move: 

Page 4, line 29, leave out the second (“ minor ”). 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: His Majesty’s Government are pleased 
to accept this Amendment. As the noble Earl has said, it is more 
a drafting Amendment than anything else. We are satisfied as to 
its terms and are pleased to accept it. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 5, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7 [Licensing of employees of animal welfare societies.| 

A. ing Where, on the representation of a society or institution 
which— 

(a) is wholly a by voluntary contributions or endow- 
ments or both, an 
(b) provides and was immediately before the coming into 
operation of this Act providing, free medical or surgical treat- 
ment for animals, 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries is satisfied that the 
society or institution cannot obtain the services of an adequate 
number df veterinary surgeons the Minister may, if he thinks fit, 
grant a licence under this section to any person employed or to be 
employed by the society or institution. 

(4) If it appears to the said Minister that the society or institution 
has acted in contravention of the undertaking given in pursuance 
of the last foregoing subsection or that the person to whom the 
licence has been granted has failed to comply with any condition 
specified therein or has given any treatment or carried out any 
operation not authorised by subsection (2) of this section, the 
Minister may, after giving both the holder of the licence and the 
society or institution in question an opportunity of being heard, 
revoke the licence or suspend it for such period as the Minister 
thinks fit. 

Eart De La Warr moved, in subsection (1), to omit “if he thinks 
fit’ and insert: 

“after consultation with the Council of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons.” 

The noble Earl said: This clause is designed to enable the 
Minister, if he thinks fit, to grant a licence to the employees of 
animal welfare societies who are not themselves registered veter- 
inary surgeons. I should like to see inserted here after the words 
“Minister may” the words “after consultation with the Council 
of the Royal College ot Veterinary Surgeons.” I tell the noble Earl 
frankly now that I do not intend to press this Amendment. I 
think it would be an improvement to the Bill, and I hope that he 
will be able to accept it. I think it would give some confidence to 
the profession if he would do so. I beg to move: 

Page 7, line 3, leave out from (“ may”) to the end of the line and 
insert (“ after consultation with the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons ”). 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: I am afraid that we have to resist 
this Amendment. The reason is that it hag been found on examina- 
tion to be rather impractical from the administrative point of view. 
If the Amendment were inserted in the Bill, we would have to 
consult the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
on each occasion when licences had either to be granted or revoked. 
That would mean that there would be unceasing going and coming 
on each individual case. The Bill lays down that we have to consult 
generally, and, if it will give any satisfaction to the noble Earl, 
I shall be happy to give the assurance on behalf of my right 
honourable friend that the Minister will consult the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons with regard to the supply 
of veterinary surgeons at any particular time. Although we are 
very ready to consult on general lines, I think that we have to resist 
this Amendment, which, as I have explained, would make consulta- 
tion obligatory on every occasion. 

Eart De La Warr: I cannot help thinking that the noble Earl 
has put a reasonable case against my Amendment as it stands. I 
am wondering whether he could not tell us that an Amendment on 
the lines of his assurance would be considered for insertion in the 
Bill in another place. I suggest insertion in another place because 
T do not think any of us would wish to see the passage of the Bill 
delayed here. If the noble Earl can say that that suggestion will 
be considered, we shall be grateful. He will realise, I am sure, that 
there is a great difference between a ministerial assurance—because 
Ministers, even the best of them, sometimes come and go—and 
something which is actually embodied in an Act of Parliament. 

Tue Eart. or Huntincpon: T shall be happy to give the noble 
Earl the assurance that this matter will be looked at before the 
Bill goes to another place and that it will be thoroughly examined, 
bearing in mind what he has said. 


Eart De La Warr: On that assurance, I shall be happy to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: This Amendment is purely a matter 
of clarification. Its purpose is to make it clear that if the holder 
of a licence carries out any of the operations mentioned in the 
First Schedule he will not be liable to lose his licence. I beg to 
move: 

Page 7, line 24, atter (“by”) insert (“or under subsection (2) of 
Section five of this Act or”). 

Amendment agrced to. 

Eart De La Warr had an Amendment on the Paper to insert 
as a new subsection after subsection (4): 

“(5) At any time after the first day of January, 1959, the said 
Minister may make an Order terminating the operation of this 
section providing he is satisfied that an adequate number of veter- 
inary surgeons exists for the care of the animal population, and 
that sufficient facilities exist for the treatment of animals belonging 
to persons unable to afford the services of a veterinary surgeon.” 

The noble Earl said: This, again, is an Amendment which I will 
ask the noble Earl if he can have considered before the Bill goes 
to another place. I say that because, on further consideration, | 
do not think that the Amendment as drafted quite expresses my 
intention. This Amendment implies that the Minister should have 
power to revoke any licences that have been granted. That is not 
the purpose I have in mind. What I am afraid of is that the 
Minister should have this continuing power to issue licences year 
by year, so that it might still be going on in 25 or 50 years’ time, 
with the result that what we hoped to put a stop to—the creation 
of these unregistered practitioners—would continue. The intention 
which I have just explained is not really embodied in the Amend- 
ment. While not moving the Amendment, I would, however, ask 
the noble Earl whether he can give us an assurance that the matter 
will be looked at again. 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: I shall be happy to give the noble 
Earl an assurance that there will be a further examination of this 
matter between now and the next stage of the Bill in another place. 

Clause 7, as amended, agreed to. 


The Question of Title | 

Clause 8 [Use of descriptions as to professional status] 

(2) If any person who is not for the time being registered in the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons takes or uses the title of veterinary 
surgeon or any name, title, addition, or description calculated to 
lead to the belief that he is registered in that Register, he shall be 
guilty of an offence. 

Eart De La Warr moved, in subsection (2), after “ surgeon” to 
insert “ veterinary practitioner.” The noble Earl said: This Amend. 
ment concerns a point about which we had considerable discussion 
on Second Reading, and I do not think it.necessary to weary your 
Lordships by repeating at too great length the arguments that 
were then used. Briefly, the purpose of the Amendment is !0 
remove from the description of unregistered animal practitioners 
the word “veterinary.” As _ the Bill is drafted, the unregistered 
practitioner is to be known as “ veterinary practitioner.” It was 
made clear during Second Reading that few people in the country- 
side get any further in their description of the man who treats their 
animals than the single-syllable’ word “vet.” Whether we put 
“ practitioner” or “surgeon” after “veterinary” does not matter 
at all. The noble Viscount, Lord Bledisloe, has pointed out that 
“ practitioner” goes a great deal further and gives a much wider 
description of an unregistered man than the word “ surgeon ” which 
is to be applied to the registered man. 

In view of the length of training which the registered veterinary 
surgeon has to undergo and of the fact that, apart from its imme. 
diate results, one of the main purposes of the Bill is to give greater 
certainty and status to the whole veterinary profession, I appeal to 
the nobie Earl to reconsider this matter. I know how closely he 
and his Department are in touch with the profession, and I do not 
think it necessary to tell him what infinite reassurance such a course 
would give them. In the Amendment which my noble friend Lord 
Bledisloe had wished to move (though unfortunately he is not here 
to-day), he spoke about a “ veterinary associate.” “ Practitioner in 
animal medicine” or “ practitioner in animal diseases ”—I do not 
mind which term we adopt, if it saves using the word “ veterinary.” 
This is an important matter. I have spoken very briefly because I 
think we have already said what there is to say. Once again, I 
appeal to the noble Earl to treat my plea seriously and with sym- 
pathy. I beg to move: 

Page 7, line 36, after (“surgeon”) insert (“veterinary practi- 
tioner ”’). 

Lorp O’Hacan: I should like to support this Amendment moved 
by my noble friend. It is a matter of real importance, which affects 
a class of the community doing invaluable service to agriculture. 
I do not wish to cover the ground already traversed thoroughly 
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during Second Reading, but I wish to emphasise everything that 


my noble friend said in moving the Amendment. It is a matter 
of substance, and I hope that the Government will see fit to give 
way on this, if not strictly according to the words put down in the 
Order Paper, then at least in the sense indicated by my noble friend. 

Lorp Lucas or Cuitwortu: I hope that my noble friend the 
Parliamentary Secretary will resist this Amendment. In the first 
place, this is only a question of nomenclature. I think the case has 
been given away on that ground by the noble Viscount, Lord 
Bledisloe, in the Amendment which was down on the Order Paper 
in his name but which he did not move, and which was referred 
to by the noble Earl, Earl De La Warr. In his Second Reading 
speech, the noble Viscount, Lord Bledisloe, said that the operative 
word objected to was “veterinary.” This is, after all, a common 
adjective in the English language, yet on that word he hinged 
the whole of his argument. In his Amendment, however, the noble 
Viscount conceded his case for the unqualified man by incorporating 
“veterinary” jin the description “veterinary associate.” If an 
unqualified veterinary practitioner can be called a veterinary asso- 
ciate, I see no reason why he cannot be called a veterinary practi- 
tioner. 

There are other and stronger grounds for resisting the Amend- 
ment. As the noble Earl has said, this has been the subject of 
considerable controversy, and there has been arrived at, by the 
give and take of everybody concerned 

Eart De La Warr: I hope the noble Lord is not trying to imply 
that there is any agreement on this point. He says “ there has been 
arrived at” and implies something has been arrived at, presumably 
in agreement. If so, I will give him the lie direct. 

Lorp Lucas or Cut-wortu: If the noble Earl will allow me to 
conclude my remark, he will hear exactly what I am going to say. 
The present Bill, with all its clauses, is an agreed Bill as the noble 
Earl himself said at Second Reading. The title which has been 
accorded to the unqualified veterinary practitioner has been the 
subject of agreement by all the animal societies, as my noble friend, 
Lord Amwell, said on Second Reading in, if he will allow me to 
say so, a very broadminded speech. And I am informed that as 
late as Thursday last the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, at 
their council meeting, decided that they would not oppose at the 
present time the title that is in the Bill. So I do not know on 
whose behalf the noble Earl is speaking when he says that this has 
not been the subject of agreement. Surely if the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have agreed, that means the 
agreement of the profession. I think the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons show infinite wisdom and public spirit in this. It 
is a gesture which does them credit and adds considerably to the 
fair name of an honourable profession. 

As all spokesmen on behalf of the qualified veterinary surgeon have 
said, the veterinary service could not exist without the unqualified 
man. We all hope that the day will come when the only people who 
practise veterinary surgery will be qualified surgeons. I made that 
quite plain in the Amendment which I moved to Ciause 5. I must 
confess that as a humanitarian, I am horrified that operations on 
animals still have to be carried out by unqualified men, by methods 
which the qualified man would never adopt. But we cannot hope 
in this country ever to reach the ideal until the number of veter- 
inary surgeons has been increased. Veterinary surgeons themselves 
have to rely to a large extent upon the help and assistance of these 
men. Why not give them a title which is a differentiation from 
“veterinary surgeon,” but which still gives them some standing and 
is a title of which they can be proud while they are so closely 
associated with this profession? I do not have to remind many 
noble Lords in this House that this battle was fought 30 years ago 
on the Act which regulates the profession of dental surgery. Then, 
the unqualified dentists, or dental practitioners, or whatever you 
like to call them, were not allowed to call themselves dental sur- 
geons, but could call themselves anything else other than that. It 
has been the accepted practice in this country for years. I would 
repeat that I think the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have 
performed a great public service in agreeing to this, and it will 
enhance their prestige, certainly in the eyes of the ordinary person, 
who always has a great deal of sympathy for the under-dog. For 
those reasons I hope my noble friend on behalf of the Government 
will resist this Amendment. 

Lorp Amwe.t: It is quite correct, as the noble Lord, Lord 
Lucas, has said, that this is an agreed measure. Upon this question 
of a title, I can assure noble Lords that the Society who have had 
as much to do with the negotiations as anyone are willing to accept 
the term “veterinary practitioner.” I am fully aware of the fact 
that it is part of a compromise which was not in substance originally 
acceptable to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. ‘However, 
I feel that the noble Earl, Lord De La Warr, is making rather too 
much of his assumption that the use of the word “ veterinary” by 
technically unqualified practitioners would be a matter of injury 
to the profession. I see no reason for it at all. It is the correct 


word for one who is dealing with the treatment of animal diseases. 
I do not imagine that the monopoly of such a word as “ veterinary ” 
amounts to very much, so far as the future and development of the 
profession itself are concerned. 

The main reason why I rise is to point out that this Amendment 
relates to Clause 7, and not to the clause which puts upon the second 
register those who have been engaged in veterinary practice, apart 
from animal welfare societies. Therefore, since the one society 
which trains its practitioners, and trains them very thoroughly 
indeed—the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals, in which, as I 
said on Second Reading, I have a personal interest—spends practi- 
cally as much time, and certainly as much money, in the training 
of trainees as the College (I will explain the point in a moment, 
if it is not clear), there is some justification for giving those men 
the prestige of this title. The trainees of the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals are paid. They are kept, and all the payments 
incidental to their training are undertaken by the Society. It costs 
about £1,000 for a veterinary surgeon to go through his course of 
training. It will be appreciated that it costs the Society much about 
the same sum when you realise that there are four and a half years 
of training and, in addition, refresher courses afterwards, the whole 
of the expense of which is borne by the Society. I will not enter 
into the general question of the comparable values of the training 
courses of the College and of that Society, but the course certainly 
guarantees that the practitioners of the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals are, at least, very highly trained men. Whether the 
training satisfies the College or not is rather another matter. They 
are highly trained men in all respects, with the exception of training 
in regard to farm animals. From that point of view, I do not 
feel there is much point in denying them the right to the use of 
the word “veterinary,” since the coupling of the word “ practi- 
tioner” with “veterinary,” to my mind, sufficiently guarantees the 
Society against any question of misrepresentation on the part of 
anyone. The Bill itself does that in the restrictions it employs in 
its terms. I would support the rejection of this Amendment. 

Viscount Biepistoe: I must apologise to the Committee for not 
being present when this Bill was called, but I was attending another 
meeting concerned wth the preservation of the countryside in 
England. Personally, I like neither the word “ veterinary” nor the 
word “ practitioner.”” As has already been pointed out, the only 
valid reason for using the word “veterinary” in this connection 
is that it appears to be the one word in the English language which 
indicates a person who deals with the ailments of animals. Until 
we can find some other word, | admit that it must be difficult to 
move an Amendment which will be of a convincing character both 
to the profession and to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

I dislike the word “ practitioner” because it gives the senior 
title, as it were, to a person who, so far as nomenclature goes, is only 
a surgeon. A “practitioner” is a larger term and, on the face 
of it, indicates higher and wider qualifications than those of a mere 
surgeon. A practitioner may be held to be both an animal doctor 
and a surgeon. Therefore, it gives to the more humble person, 
admittedly without full qualifications, a more important designation 
than that given to the person who has achieved the highest qualifica- 
tions, and who is able to call himself a member of a qualified veter- 
inary profession. I cannot help wondering whether it may not be 
possible, between now and the Report stage, to find some description 
for these more humble veterinarians, may I call them—these more 
humble animal doctors (I must not call them animal practitioners 
apparently) which will satisfy all parties, without appearing to do 
any injury to the prestige and the importance of the truly qualified 
veterinary practitioner. For my part, I am inclined to support 
my noble friend Earl De La Warr, but not at the cost of wrecking 
the Bill. 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: This question is probably the most 
difficult we have had to face in drawing up this Bill. The point at 
issue is the question of the name of the unregistered veterinarian, 
or whatever you may call him. First, I would like to suggest to 
the noble Viscount, Lord Bledisloe, that the title “surgeon” is 
really more important than the title “ practitioner.” For example, 
in the dental profession a dental surgeon has become recognised 
as being of much higher standing than a dental practitioner. I 
do not know whether it is exactly the same in the medical profes- 
sion, but I should imagine that there the surgeon is regarded as 
the expert, in a higher category than the medical practitioner. In 
general, with the force of precedent behind it, I should have thought 
that by now a surgeon was definitely established as being the 
higher grade. The difficulty, as the noble Viscount has pointed 
out very clearly, is to find an alternative word. The word “ veter- 
inary” is the one word in the English language which clearly 
relates to animal diseases ; we have no other word which does that. 
When we come to the suggesticn in the Report, I think that “ animal 
practitioner” is about the most lamentable name that could be 
devised. It conjures up the vision of a Beatrix Potter world, the 
spectacle of a dog going around with a black bag. It would be 
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impossible to foist such a title upon the serious professional man. 
Even if we have “ practitioner in animal diseases,’ one might ask, 
“How do you practise in animal disease?" One gets into & bog, 
a morass of difficulties if one uses that name. It would be terrible 
if one thought of oneself, any farmer or breeder of animals, being 
called an “ animal landowner” and being on an “ animal register.” 
I suggest that “ animal” is not a practical word. 

There are, however, more serious objections to it which I should 
like briefly to advance, as I realise that there is a very strong feeling 
indeed upon the subject. The Bill has two objects. The first is to 
provide more extensive and better education ; the second is to provide 
a new status to the qualified men in the profession by preventing 
unqualified men starting up in the future. In doing this, we deal 
with the existing unqualified men who have been practising, 
perhaps, for many years and to whom practice is their only means 
of livelihood. They are the important points in the Bill. We have 
said that in future there shall be no more unqualified men entering 
the profession; that such men must be of good character and, 
with certain limitations, must have been in practice for seven out of 
the last ten years ; and, moreover, that it has to be their main means 
of livelihood. They will thus be given a status and a name which 
will accurately describe their activities. We also bring them under 
the discipline of the Royal College. They have to accept the rules 
and practices of the Royal College, and pay a fee. There is a 
definite quid pro quo, in the fact that they are given a status 
and that they have to obey all the necessary rules. I think one 
must accept that as a reasonable compromise and solution to the 
problem. 

The other point I should like to mention is the one brought up 
by my noble friend Lord Lucas—that the same problem arose in 
connection with the Dentists Act, 1921, when a large number of 
unqualified men were in practice. The question was how they 
should be brought within the provisions of the Act, and how, in 
future, to restrict the profession to fully trained and fully qualified 
men. After a great deal of discussion it was decided to restrict 
the title of dental surgeons to the qualified men, and to allow the 
others to call themselves what they liked, whether it was dental 

ractitioner, dentist, or anything of the kind. By now that question 

as ceased to be a problem, and I suggest to your Lordships that 
after some years this present difficulty will also cease to be a prob- 
lem. It is not a permanent position which we are creating. It is a 
temporary situation. We are dealing fairly with the men—and 
Parliament has always insisted upon great fairness to those who are 
restricted in their profession. At the same time we are building 
up a fully trained and qualified service which should be of great 
use and a source of pride to us in the future. In those circum- 
stances, I beg the noble Lord not to press his Amendment. 

Eart De La Warr: I think this is rather a sham fight, because 
we all know that we are determined to have this Bill upon the 
Statute Book and to do nothing that will hold it up. Perhaps, in 
the interests of accuracy, I might let your Lordships know what 
in fact the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons said the other 
day. It was this: 

“That this Council . . . believing also that opposition in regard 
to the title to be conferred on unqualified practitioners . . . might 
indefinitely postpone the passage of the Bill into law, withdraws, 
with reluctance, its opposition to the title.” 

Whether the noble Earl likes to score that up as agreement or 
not, it is to my mind a clear way of stating, shall we say, a semi- 
crwth. The National Veterinary Medical Association said on April 
23rd: 

“This Council deplores the application of the title ‘ veterinary 
practitioner’ to unqualified persons, as is proposed by the Veterinary 
Surgeons Bill, 1948.” 

I sav that because, whatever line we take, the House should not 
be induced to take it by being told that there is agreement where 
there is not. There is not agreement; but there is great enthu- 
siasm for the other provisions of the Bill, and I do not propose .o 
do anything which will hold up the passage of the Bill. I therefore 
beg leave to withdraw my Amendment. 

Lorp AmMwe.Lt: The word “ agreement” does not necessarily 
mean compulsion. 

Lorp Lucas or CurtwortH: When I was making my speech 
to the Committee, and I said that my information was to the 
effect that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had decided 
that they would not oppose the Bill as it stands at present, the 
noble Earl, Lord De La Warr, interjected and said that if I 
wished to imply that that was agreement—which I do imply— 
he would give it the lie direct. I think that perhaps I should 


offer the noble Earl the opportunity of withdrawing the imputation 
that I was telling a lie to the Committee. 
Eart De La Warr: I think we had better leave it to Hansard. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 agreed to. 

Clause 10 [Term of office of members of Council and filling 
of casual vacancies]: 

Tue Eart oF HuntIncpon: This is a purely drafting Amend- 
ment. I beg to move: 

Page 9, line 19, after (“the”) insert (‘transitional provisions 
and the”). 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 10, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 11 agreed to. 


Tue Ciams or WALES 


Clause 12 [Transitional provisions as to members of Council 
appointed by universities and colleges]: 

12.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, the univer- 
sities of Bristol, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool and 
London may appoint persons to be members of the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons notwithstanding that 
no order under section one of this Act has come into operation. 


Lorp HARLECH moved, in subsection (1), after London” to 
insert “and Wales.” The noble Lord said: I put this Amend- 
ment down in order to obtain from the Minister in charge of 
the Bill in this House some further statement as to the present 
attitude of the Ministry of Agriculture towards the repeated 
representations from Wales in regard to the application of the 
Bill upon its educational side to Wales, and for the representa- 
tion of Wales on the body set up under the Bill. When the 
second Loveday Committee reported and recommended the 
creation of new veterinary faculties at Cambridge and Bristol, 
and the development of one at Glasgow in addition to Edinburgh, 
there was an outcry in Wales. The Association of Local Autho- 
rities, the county councils, the Welsh Farmers Union—supported 
in this case by the National Farmers Union—and everybody else, 
joined in an agitation about the matter, and I led a deputation 
to the Ministry to see the present Minister of Agriculture. In 
this we were supported by every Member of Parliament for Wales 
—every Member of the Welsh Parliamentary Party, Labour, 
Liberal and Conservative. 

May I warn the noble Earl that Wales is not going to rest 
there? We have to-day fewer “vets” in proportion both to 
cur animal and to our human numbers than have England and 
Scotland. That is the first point. Secondly, we see a great 
urge by Parliament to set up or expand veterinary education in 
England and Scotland, while we in Wales have been left out. 
The problem is a greater one still in the more remote farming 
areas, for there we have the linguistic problem also. It is true 
that to-day there are few monoglot Welsh-speaking people, but 
in a great many of our animal-breeding areas in the mountains 
of Wales the first language of the rural population is still Welsh. 
We want a proportion, at any rate of qualified “ vets.” who can 
communicate with the farmers in their first language. That, I 
think, is a perfectly reasonable proposition. 

Then there is the university point of view. I speak as pro-Chan- 
cellor of a university and Chairman of all its bodies. In my 
university we have a research department in animal life, staffed 
by fully qualified and experienced veterinary surgeons, as well 
as biochemists, agricultural chemists and the like, and we have 
devoted some years to experiments in the improvement of pasture, 
and so on. We must remember that, for climatic and soil reasons 
alone, Wales will always be primarily an animal producing coun- 
try. Moreover, with the exception of South-West Scotland, we 
are further ahead than anywhere in England or Scotland in 
the eradication of some of the bovine diseases—though at this 
moment we are held up by a shortage of “vets.” There are 
all too many cases of young Welshmen who entered veterinary 
courses in England or Scotland before the war and who cannot 
now get in to complete their education. We are faced with 
the fact that England and Scotland are urgently requiring “ vets.” 
and that they are naturally considering their own clientele and 
their own needs first. Can we not have persons who qualify 
through Welsh secondary gchools ? I want to know what steps 
the Ministry of Agriculture will take to ensure that boys of 
Welsh domicile and origin, and certainly some who speak Welsh. 
can get a veterinary education. ‘There is strong feeling on this 
point in the Principality, and we had hoped that before the 
introduction of this Bill we should have converted the Minister 
of Agriculture—who has some Welsh blood in his veins—to our 
point of view. Our needs are genuine, real and clamant at this 
moment; and before this Bill leaves your Lordships’ House | 
should like to have some reassurance that our case is not hopeless. 
We hope that we may before long rank with Bristol and with 
Cambridge, who are being brought into the veterinary field 
for the first time in history. I beg to move: 
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Page 10, line 3, after (“ London ”’) insert (“ and Wales”). 

Viscount BLeEpISLoE: I should like, as convincingly as I can, 
io support the argument put forward by the noble Lord, the 
pro-Chancellor of the University of Wales. He and I are much 
in the same position, because I happen to be the pro-Chancellor 
of Bristol] University. I wish to mention that the University of 
Bristol intend, without any mandatory instructions under this 
Bill or otherwise, to set up at the earliest possible moment a 
faculty of veterinary science, whatever other universities may do. 
i presume that at any rate South Wales will come more or less 
under Bristol University for this purpose. For my own part, 
I live on the borders of Wales ; we are separated from Bristol 
by the Bristol Channel and by the Estuary of the Severn; and 
1 do not think that whatever Bristol may do in the matter of 
veterinary training will satisfy, either mow or hereafter, the 
ambitions of Wales in connection with separate veterinary status 
in its own university. 

The noble Lord, Lord Harlech, has particularly emphasised 
the progressive attitude of Welsh counties in relation to animal 
diseases. I am able to testify that the competition which was 
started only the year before last by the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, with a view to encouraging the different counties to 
eliminate bovine tuberculosis, has, for two years running, been 
won by a Welsh county—by Carmarthenshire to start with, and 
then by Cardiganshire ; and in each case Pembrokeshire was 
a very second. It is clear, therefore, that in that part 
of Wales, at any rate, there is an earnest desire to be progressive 
in the matter of eliminating animal diseases. Another reason 
why I should like to see a distinct and separate university unit 
for veterinary training in Wales is that Wales has distinctive 
types of animals, such as its goats and sheep, its cobs and ponies. 
Therefore, apart from considering the important matter of langu- 
age, we have te remember that there is ne part of the United 
Kingdom in which there is a greater pride, a local pride, in the 
peculiar merits of the animals than there is in regard to those 
that are raised preponderantly in the Welsh districts. This 
seems to me to be a strong reason for allotting to Wales the 
privileges which we are now going to allot through the universities 
to other parts of Great Britain. I suppose there is no one 
in the veterinary profession who has worked harder and with 
greater knowledge in this connection than Professor Share Jones, 
F.R.C.V.S.. He is an eminent member of the veterinary profession 
and it would be a well-deserved tribute to him if, during his 
lifetime, this concession were made to Wales. 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: I feel some hesitation in speaking 
on this Amendment, with two pro-Chancellors opposing me. 
I think we all sympathise with Wales and with ‘the desires which 
agitate the breasts of Welshmen. I should like to congratulate 
the noble Lord, Lord Harlech, upon his extremely brilliant and 
able advocacy in pleading their cause with such fire and con- 
sistency. In regard to this particular Amendment, the noble 
Lord will have noticed that Clause 12 deals with the transitional 
state. It is not the permanent state with which we are concerned ; 
it is, in fact, a transitional arrangement, and there is nothing 
in the Bill to prevent the wishes of the noble Lord, Lord Harlech, 
from being realised. There is no reason at all why, in the 
future, other universities, including the University of Wales, 
should not set up veterinary faculties and train veterinary sur- 
geons. This is merely the beginning of the whole bysiness. On 
those grounds, I suggest that this is not a necessary Amendment 
to the Bill. 

In th's clause, the reason for allowing the universities to appoint 
persons to be members of the Council during the transitional 
period is that there are now under way a good many schemes 
on which we shall need professional advice from the universities. 
Therefore, it was thought that we would need qualified people 
from the universities to advise on the questions which arise ; 
and we chose those six universities because they have already 
gone a long way, as the noble Viscount, Lord Bledisloe, will 
agree with me, in the steps which they intend to take to absorb 
the veterinary colleges of the present day. As those steps have 
been taken, these universities seemed to be the obvious bodies to 
send representatives during the transitional period. If we extended 
the present group to include Wales, or anywhere else, then there 
would be nothing to step every other university pressing for some 
sort of representation during the transitional stage, and _ that 
would, in my view, be unwise and impracticable. 

I do not want to go into the complete question of the rights of 
Wales. I express myself as being fully in sympathy with the 
views of the noble Lord, but we have been guided very much 
by the Loveday Report on the subject. That Committee laid 
down, clearly and emphatically, that in the initial stages it 
would be better to have Liverpool as the training ground for 
North Wales, and that Bristol was the university best situated 
to cope with the undergraduates not only from the south and 


south-western counties of England but also from the southern 
counties of Wales. After all, Bristol is the complete geographical 
centre. It would be just as hard for Somerset, Dorset and 
Cornwall to go to Cardiff—far harder than for Cardiff to go to 
Bristol. In regard to the cattle and sheep population, I think 
the south-western counties of England have nearly three times 
as great a population as the six southern counties of Wales. 
On those grounds, and as an initial step, the Loveday Committee 
said that that was the best and optimum plan. We have adopted 
their Report. I should like to emphasise again that this is only 
a transitional period ; there is nothing to stop Wales in the future 
from pressing her claim or to prevent an extension of veterinary 
education throughout the country in other universities. On those 
grounds, I hope that the noble Lord will be pleased to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Lorp HartecH: I put this Amendment down solely for the 
purpose of having some discussion on this point, to make it 
quite clear that the door is still open for representation. All we 
want is to ensure that, when it comes to the University Grants 
Committee—we do not know what the Government will give 
for veterinary education—we shall be treated on the same terms 
as Bristo] and Cambridge, when that issue is fought out. I 
beg leave to withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause 12 agreed to. 

Clauses 13 and 14 agreed to. 

Clause 15 [Proceedings of Disciplinary Committee): 

15.—(1) Before exercising the power of removing the name 
of a person from the Register of Veterinary Surgeons the D*‘s- 
ciplinary Committee shall hold an inquiry and shall afford the 
person concerned an opportunity of being heard, either in person 
or by counsel or a solicitor. 

Tue Eart or HuntTINGpON moved to add to subsection (1). 

“Provided that nothing in this subsection shall require or 
authorise the Disciplinary Committee to investigate any facts 
where under the Agreement set out in the Schedule to the Veter- 
inary Surgeons (Irish Free State Agreement) Act, 1932, a report 
made by the Eire Veterinary Council to the Council] of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is conclusive as to those 
facts.” 

The noble Ear] said: This is a minor Amendment which merely 
affects the Disciplinary Committee in Eire. The present practice 
is that a Committee consisting of three members of the Eire 
Veterinary Council of whom one has to’ be a member of the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and two 
members of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, decide questions of breach of discipline by Irish or 
Eireann veterinary surgeons. Although they may take the decisive 
step of striking the man off their register, if necessary, they then 
forward the information to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in England, who again decide whether they, in turn, 
should strike the man’s name off their register. In regard 
to the facts of the case, this clause lays down that the facts 
will be taken as accepted by the Eire Veterinary Council. It 
merely avoids the necessity for reinvestigating the facts of the 
case. I beg to move this Amendment: 

Page 11, line 42, at end insert the said proviso. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 15, as amended agreed to. 

Clauses 16 to 26 agreed to. 

Clause 27 [Exercise of powers of Privy Council) : 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: This is purely a drafting Amend- 
ment. I beg to move: 

Page 16, line 27, leave out from beginning to end of line 33, 
and insert: 

“(1) Any power conferred on the Privy Council by this Act 
may be exercised by any two or more of the Privy Council. 

(2) Section 18 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881 (which 
contains provisions as to the exercise by order of the powers 
vested in the Privy Council by that Act) is hereby repealed.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 27, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Tue SCHEDULES 


First Schedule [Treatment and operations which may be given 
or carried out by unqualified persons): 

Lorp Lucas or Cut_wortH: On this Amendment, it is not 
necessary for me to add to what I said before. I beg to move: 

Page 18, line 2, at end insert: (‘““ ExEMPTIONS FROM RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON PRACTICE OF VETERINARY SURGERY Parr I.’’) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lorp Lucas oF CuiLwortu: I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing my noble friend for accepting this Amendment. I hope that 
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at some time in the not too distant future, with the increase in 
the number of veterinary surgeons, His Majesty’s Government 
will see their way clear to revising the Table in this Schedule. 
I beg to move: 

‘Page 18, line 22, at end insert: 

“ Part II. 
Exclusions from provisions of Part I. 

Nothing in paragraph (a) of subsection (2) of Section five of 
this Act shall authorise the castration of sny animal mentioned 
in the following Table after it has reached the age shown therein. 


TABLE 

Horse, pony ass or mule ... 2 years 

Bull ond 15 months 
Goat ai 15 months 
Boar won 9 months 
Dog ene 6 months”). 


Amendment agreed to. 

First Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 

Second Schedule [Exemption from restrictions on buying and 
selling poisons, etc.): 

Tue Eart or Huntincpon: This Amendment enables veter- 
inary practitioners to obtain the necessary drugs which they need 
for their profession. I think your Lordships will agree that this 
is necessary if they are to carry out their work. For those 
reasons, I beg to move: 

Page 18, line 26, leave out from (“ In”) to end of line 29, and 
insert (“the Pharmacy and Poisons Act, 1933,— 

(a) in Section 19, in paragraph (a) of subsection (1) ; 

(b) in Section 20, in paragraph (3) ; 

(c) in Section 23, in subsection (1), in sub-paragraph 
(ii) of paragraph (5) ; 

(d) in Section 25, in subsection ten ; and 

(e) in Section 29, in the definition of ‘ dispensing,’ after 
the words ‘ veterinary surgeon’ there shall be inserted the 
word ‘or veterinary practitioner ’”), 

Amendment agreed to. 

Remaining Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


¥ v * 


The Animals Bill 


This Bill has been amended and received its third reading and 
passage in the House of Commons on April 29th last. 


INSPECTION OF STALLIONS 


The principal amendment consisted of a new clause, relating .o 
periodical inspections, namely : — 

“The Minister shall secure the inspection and examination of a 
licensed stallion at such intervals as he may consider proper for the 
purpose of ascertaining that there is no ground for revoking the 
licence in respect of the stallion.” 

Tue Minister or Acricutture (Mr. THomas Wituiams): This 
new Clause has been put down at the request of hon. Members 
opposite, who raised this matter in Committee. It was thought at 
that time by the hon. and gallant Member for Richmond (Sir » af 
Dugdale) and the hon, Member for Tonbridge (Mr. G. Williams), 
that all stallions ought to be examined at least once a year to 
ascertain whether or not they were diseased, or whether conforma- 
tion was not right. 

Mr. Geratp Witiiams: We welcome this new Clause as being 
an improvement on the Bill. However, as the whole Bill depends 
on an adequate inspection I feel that it is still a little loose. It 
simply says that stallions shall be inspected at intervals, as the 
Minister considers proper. That is very vague. In fact, some 
animals may even get missed altogether for a year or two. We 
are very keen that these permits should be stamped with a rubber 
stamp, or endorsed with some Government mark, so that we know 
that the stallion cannot carry on its duties unless the permit is in 
adequate order. Unless we know that the permit will be stamped 
by Government officials each year, the Bill will not be satisfactory. 

Major Sir Tuomas Ducpate: The new Clause goes a long way to 
meet our wishes. I would like the assurance of the Minister, how- 
ever, that it is the general policy of the Government that inspections 
should be made as nearly annually as is possible and practicable. 

Mr. T. Wituiams: It is our intention, as nearly as is humanly 
possible, consistent with the number of veterinary surgeons avail- 
able, to have annual inspections, but we do not want to be tied 
down to an exact date. 

On Clause 2.—(Keeping of stallions to be subject to licence or 


permit.) 


Mr. T. Wituias: I beg to move, in page 2, line 36, to leave ou: 
“ prescribed age,” and to insert “ age of four years.” 

This Amendment is made following the request during the Com 
mittee stage of the hon. Member for Tonbridge (Mr. G. Williams). 
It changes the “ prescribed age ” from two to four years. 

Mr. G. Wittiams: I wish to thank the Minister for introducing 
this Amendment. It means that the Bill will take effect two years 
earlier than it otherwise would have done. We do not think it 
will inconvenience anyone and are grateful to the Minister for 
acceding fo our request. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Grant OF PERMITS 


On Clause 5.—(Grant of permits in respect of stallions.) 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
(Mr. Georce Brown): | beg to move, in page 4, line 27, to leave 
out “or may revoke a permit.” ... The point was made that the 
Minister should have complete discretion in the giving of a permit 
for anyone for whom a licence had had to be refused, but that the 
conditions under which a permit, once given, could be withdrawn 
should be more tightly drawn and limited to the circumstances in 
which the conditions of the permit were broken. The words we 
now seek to add to the Bill will have that effect. My right hon. 
Friend will now be in a position to give a permit for an animal 
for whom a licence could not be issued and which might otherwise 
have to be castrated or destroyed. He will have the right to lay 
down the conditions under which the permit will be issued. We 
now seek to have inserted in the Bill a limiting Subsection which 
will mean that, provided the conditions of the permit are not 
broken, the permit will continue to exist ; otherwise, if the condi- 
tions of the permit are broken, the Minister will have the power of 
revocation. 

Sir T. DucpaLe: We proposed five Amendments to meet this point 
and I think the Government have managed to effect it in two. 
The principle which we attach, which I think is covered by the 
Government's proposals, is that the power to revoke a permit 
should be limited to cases where a person has broken or not kept 
the conditions of his permit. That is the principle underlying our 
discussions during the Committee stage and I think it is covered 
by the Government's proposal. We are not clear, however, on the 
wording of the second Amendment, ; 

“... if any condition subject to which that permit, or any other 
permit to the same person. . . .” 

Mr. T. Witiams: Should any person have applied for a permit 
for more than one stallion which he or they wish to preserve in 
its present form and one condition was broken, presumably that 
might justify the Minister in taking steps in view of the breach of 
faith of that person. 

The Amendment was agreed to, and a further Amendment pro- 
vides that the Minister may revoke a permit if any condition 
subject to which that permit, or any other permit to the same 
person, has been granted is contravened or not complied with. 

On Clause 7.—(Power to order slaughter or castration of stallions.) 
An Amendment was made (in page 5, line 27) to leave out “ pre- 
scribed age,” and insert “age of four years,” while on Clause 12 a 
further agreed Amendment read: “In computing the age of a 
stallion for the purposes of this Part of this Act, the stallion shall 
be treated as having attained the age of one year on the first dav 
of January next after the year in which it was foaled.” 


Bovine Tuberculosis 

Mr. G. Brown: I beg to move, “That the Bill be now read the 
Third time.” 

This Measure has clearly met with wide agreement on all sides 
of the House. ... It will greatly help in proceeding with the 
—— of tuberculosis and in improving the standards of live- 
stock. 

Sir T. Ducpate: We on this side are anxious that the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis should be proceeded with as speedily «s 
possible ... and we suggest that every advantage be taken of 
drawing this question to the notice of the public. 

There is one other point I should like to make in this connection. 
and that is in regard to the reports the Minister will be making 
under the provisions of Part I of the Bill. These reports should 
not be just statements of the payments in cash value made ‘o 
certain owners of herds, but should be detailed reports giving the 
House and the country a clear picture of what progress has been 
made. 

Mr. Hurp: I should like to support very strongly what has just 
been said. I hope that we shall be able to make some real progress 
as a result of the provisions in this Bill. I, too, hope that the 
annual reports to be made to Parliament will not be as dry as dust, 
just setting out total figures, but will show what progress is being 
made in each county, so that the farmers and the country can sce 
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how fast we are moving and what difficulties are being encountered. 
If that is not done, Clause | will lead us no further than the legis- 
lation already on the statute book. We want to create real public 
interest in securing the eradication of tuberculosis from our cattle. 
It is important also that the veterinary surgeons, for whose training 
we are to be asked to make further provisions quite shortly, should 
know that there will really be scope for their t efforts. I urge 
the Minister to give us more enlightenment in the future about what 
is being achieved under Clause 1. 

Mr. T. Wit1ams: The progress report referred to was sent to the 
printers immediately after the Committee stage and I expect it to 
be available within the next few days. I will take note of the sug- 
geston that the reports from 1946 onwards shall contain more 
information than cold statistics. It would be entirely out of order 
to attempt to discuss any long-term schemes for the eradication 
of tuberculosis. Part I deals with the extension of payments made 
available in 1937, and so a start can be made in that direction. 
I can assure the House that discussions have already taken place 
between my Department and the N.F.U., and also with the Milk 
Marketing Board, and they will be renewed early in June. As 
soon as it is possible for us to start area by area clearance schemes, 
the happier I shall be, and we are all glad to know that we are 
now on the highway. I can assure the House that we shall waste 
no time, bearing in mind the complex problems we have to face. 

The Bill was read the Third time, and passed. 


Questions 
Ministry oF AGRICULTURE (STAFF) 


Mr. C. WittiaMs asked the Minister of Agriculture if he will state 
the numbers of the personnel employed by his Ministry in 1938 
and the numbers employed in March, 1948, including the committees 
and employees of the Agricultural Executive. 

Mr. T. Wrutams: During 1938 the staff of the Ministry averaged 
approximately 2,450. On April Ist, 1948, the total staff, including 
those working for county agricultural executive committees, was 
17,457. 

Mr. C. Wituiams: Does not the right hon. Gentleman think that 
the forms which these employees in his Ministry deal out are a 
heavy extra burden to the farmer? 

Mr. T. Wittiams: No, Sir. I am quite satisfied that the duties 
devolving upon county agricultural executive committees to ensure 
the maximum food production have at this moment necessarily 
increased the staff. 

Mr. C. Wittiams: Arising out of that reply, and while not 
wishing to deal with the agricultural committees, may I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware that it is mainly Departmental 
officials who are holding up the work of agriculture at the present 
time? 

Mr. T. Witttams: I can only say that I do not agree with the 
hon. Member. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

May 18th.—R.C.V.S. Pharmacology, etc., Examination (revised 
syllabus). 

May 19%th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. (Please note 
postponement from May 12th) 

May 20th.—Annual Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Carlisle (Crown and Mitre 
Hotel), 11.15 a.m. 

May 20th.—Meeting of the Technical Development Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 11 a.m. 

May 2Ist.—Spring Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Bury St. Edmunds (Angel Hotel), 2 p.m. 

May 2Ist.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Brighton (Old Ship Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

May 22nd.—Whole-day Meeting of the Society of Women Veterinary 
Surgeons at the Experimental Farms of Messrs. J. Bibby 
& Sons, Ltd., in the Wirral, Cheshire. (See Notice.) 

May 25th.—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers to be returned. 

May 26th.—Annual Meeting of the West of Scotland Division, 
N.V.M.A., Glasgow Veterinary College, 2.30 p.m. 

May 27th.—Annual Meeting of the Society of Veterinary Practi- 
tioners, at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C.2, 2.30 p.m. 

May 27th and 28th.—Meetings of the Veterinary Hygiene Section of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute’s Congress at Harrogate. 
(See Notice.) 

May 28th.—Meeting of the Ro 
at Reading (Cave 


1 Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
am Bridge Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 


May 29th.—Meeting of the Biochemical Societys at Oxford 
(Department of Biochemistry, University Museum), 


1 p.m. 

une Ist REVS. Annual General Meeting. 

Ist.—V.V.B.F. Annual General Meeting. 

une 7th-8th.—R.C.V.S. D.V.S.M. Written Examination. 

June 10th.—Annual Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Peterborough (Grand Hotel), 


2.15 p.m. 

June 10th.—R.A.V.C, Golfing Society Meeting, North Hants G.C., 
Fleet. (See Notice). 

June 10th.—Meeting of the West of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A., 
Clinical Club, Glasgow Veterinary College, 7.30 p.m. 

June 11th.—R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner, Grosvenor House, 
London, W. | 

June 17th.—Central Veterinary Society’s visit to the Compton 
Field Station of the Agricultural Research Council. 

June 24th-25th.—R.C.V.S. Membership Written Examinations. 

June 30th.—July 2nd.—Meetings of Council and Committees, 
N.V.M.A., in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 


Edinburgh. 
Sept. 8th to I5th (inclusive).—N.V.M.A. Congress at Southport. 
* * * * * 


The Veterinary Surgeons Bill 


This week there is circulated to the profession (to 
members, N.V.M.A., through the medium of this issue of 
The Veterinary Record) a statement on the progress of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Bill by the President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, with special reference to 
the title ‘‘ Veterinary Practitioner.’’ In our Parliamentary 
columns will be found a full report of the proceedings 
on the Committee Stage in the House of Lords when, as 
intimated in our issue of May 8th, it was agreed that the 
title ‘‘ Veterinary Practitioner ’’ for unqualified persons 
to be put on the Supplementary Register, should stand. 

On Tuesday last, the Bill passed Report Stage and Third 
Reading in the Lords. The Earl of Huntingdon, on behalf 
of the Government, gave an undertaking that the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons would be consulted from 
time to time by the Minister on the supply position as to 
veterinary surgeons before exercising the granting of licences 
to Animal Welfare Societies. 

The Bill now passes to the House of Commons, where it 
will be taken when time can be found. 


Southport Congrass 
Stimpson Tropuy 


As only three entries reached the Local Hon. Secretary by April 
30th, the Provisional Committee decided they could not ask a golf 
club to reserve their course for this competition. The Committee 
feel, however, that it may be possible to arrange the competition 
impromptu during the Congress period and those wishing to play 
should make contact with Mr. D. E. Leask, M.R.c.v.s., on arrival 
at Southport, or if they wish they may contact him before at 179, 
Wilmslow Road, Withington, Manchester. 

Entries for the Ladies Competition should be sent to Mrs. K. G. R. 
Kelly, M.r.c.v.s.,c/o Messrs, J. Bibby & Sons, Ltd., 55, Great Howard 
Street, Liverpool, 3, who will be in charge of the arrangements. 


Screntiric 
As previously intimated, in connection with the scientific ¢€x- 
hibition which is being organised the Provisional Committee would 
be glad to receive any photographs and sketches of interestin, 
cases or unusual instruments, as well as the loan of X-ray films o' 
similar value. These should be sent to Mr. H. Raynor Hewetson, 
M.R.C.V.S., 26, Prince’s Street, Southport. 


* * * * * 


PERSONAL 


Birth.—Lewis.—On May 6th, 1948, at Upper Redpits, Marlow, 
Bucks, to Judy, wife of Michael Lewis, M.R.c.v.s.—a daughter. 
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Birth—Twomson.—On May 2nd, 1948, at Bromley Grove Nursin 
Home, Shortlands, Kent, to Erica (née Hollander, m.R.c.v.s.), wife 
of Alex. Thomson, m.r.c.v.s., The Wellcome Laboratories, Becken- 
ham, Kent—a son (brother for Adrian and Colin). 


* * a * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


ALLEN, John Thomas, 83, Station Road, Tunstall, Staffs. 
Graduated N. Edinburgh, December 12th, 1895. Died May 7th, 
1948 ; aged 75 years. 


Paut, Harold McDonald, Capt. R.A.V.C. (T.F.) (retd.), 9, 
Bullers Terrace, Redruth, Cornwall. Graduated Glasgow, 
December 11th, 1913. Died April 19th, 1948 ; aged 63 years. 


” * * 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
DOCTORS ADVISED BY B.M.A, TO CO-OPERATE 


The second plebiscite of the medical profession taken by the 
British Medical Association revealed that many doctors have been 
influenced by the changes in the regulations governing the operation 
of the Health Service Act promised by the Minister of Health 
since the first plebiscite and, with these safeguards, are now pre- 
pared to enter the new service. In the decisive sections of the 
profession there is still a small majority against participation, but 
the plebiscite did not show the majority of 13, eneral 
practitioners against acceptance, which the B.M.A. regarded as 
necessary to justify a boycott. 

Having considered the results of the plebiscite the Council of 
the Association decided to accept the Minister of Health's invitation 
to open discussions on the amending Bill, and to recommend the 
representative body to advise the profession to co-operate in the new 
service. 

Commenting on the position arising from the results of the 
plebiscite, The British Medical Journal stated: 

“To organise collective opposition on such an insecure basis 
would be disastrous, whatever the merits of the case. We are faced 
with the fact that cver 7,000 general practitioners have changed 
their minds as the result of the concessions made by Mr. Bevan— 
and the fact that over 2,000 have not troubled to vote. It is pos- 
sible that on further reflection more general practitioners will con- 
sider that while they have not gained all the points they sought 
the promised amending Act and other concessions made by Mr. 
Bevan will provide them with an opportunity to practise their 
profession as independent men and women.” 

Said The Lancet, “ The B.M.A. Council has the satisfaction of 
seeing its slightly negative lead translated faithfully into a slightly 
negative vote, but organised resistance to the Act seems no longer 
to be possible. We earnestly hope that the profession will adopt 
the only sane alternative—an organised effort to make it work.” 


a * * * * 


COST OF PENICILLIN TO THE PRACTITIONER 


Following Dr. Stableforth’s reference, at the Farmers’ Club, to 
penicillin treatment costing £2 per cow—reported in the Farmer 
and Stock-Breeder for April 13th under the Sending “£2 Cure tor 
Mastitis "—Mr. G. P. Male wrote to the Farmer and Stock-Breeder 
as under. 

We understand that Dr. Stableforth had already communicated 
with the Editor of that paper, resulting in the editorial comment 
printed at the foot of the letter. 

“In the issue of April 13th of your valuable paper, which is read 
by so many veterinary surgeons, you give an account of a meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club, at which Dr. Stableforth read an interesting 
on mastitis in cows. 

¢ is reported as saying that the cost of penicillin treatment 
is £2 per cow. The method he advises is five daily injections of 
109,000 units of penicillin into each quarter, together with the 
use of penicillin cream and thorough disinfection. 

Unfortunately, the actual cost to veterinary surgeons of the 
penicillin alone so used would come to more than double the £2 
quoted by Dr. Stableforth, without including five visits and the 
— of the treatment. So they would be incurring a heavy 

When one considers the greatly increased costs of cars, petrol, 
taxes, wages and other expenses of veterinary surgeons (together 
with other members of the public), the £2 per cow is farcical, 
yet, coming from a responsible member of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the owners of livestock are deluded into thinking that if 
a veterinary surgeon charges more than this his fees are excessive. 

It is therefore only fair to the public and the profession that 
his scrious error in calculation should be pointed out. 


It may be that Dr. Stableforth did not allow anything for peni- 
cillin or for the salaries of the Ministry officials who carried out 
the treatment; allowing £2 for the actual cost of the five visits 
involved and having the Treasury behind him, this can easily be 
understood. 

When the Veterinary Surgeons Bill was read in the House of 
Lords a few days ago it was stated that there was a dearth of veter- 
inary surgeons. One can well understand it if this is all they 
may expect as a reward for their skilled services. ) 

Only a short time ago the Ministry of Agriculture issued to 
the profession a circular giving advice on the use of penicillin, 
and there it is stated that 20,000 units injected twice ‘has been 
shown to effect bacteriological cures in about 80 per cent. of cases.’ 
Also, one of the largest manufacturers state that 20,000 is a sufti- 
cient dose and the results are not likely to be better with larger 
doses. 
Even with the dose now advised by Dr. Stableforth, he only 
claims that the common form of mastitis ‘could be eradicated 
from 50 per cent, of herds at once and from 60 per cent. to 70 
per cent. without serious trouble.’ 

It is hoped that further experiments will show that a much 
smaller dose may be equally effective. 

In the meantime I am confident that veterinary sur, 
their utmost to keep their fees as low as possible 
owners will not expect them to work at a financial loss. 

G. P. Mate.” 


ns will do 
ut livestock 


Westcroft, Earley, Reading. 

[We are asked to say that the figure of £2 per cow stated (in 
the reply to questions) to be the cost of the treatment used in the 
ten herds referred to at the meeting on mastitis of the Farmers’ 
Club on March 22nd, was based on prices for penicillin purchased 
in bulk by the Ministry of Agriculture, and that prices at which 
it is at present available to veterinary surgeons in the tube form 
now recommended are considerably higher. It is expected that 
costs will in the near future be within the figure stated.—FEp., 
Farmer and Stock-Breeder.] 


* * * * * 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 


Animal Management Examination 
List or Successrurt CANDIDATES 


LONDON : 


Aitken, Miss E. A. 
Bailes, Miss J. A. 
Barker, C, L. (Credit) 
Bevan, T. G. 

Blyth, A. M. 
Bowley, I. M. 

Brain, J. R. 

Brockis, D. C. 
Chandler, H. M. 
Cooper, B. S. (Credit) 
J. H. H. 
Crooks, L. (Credit) 
Davies, D. R. 

Dring, J. C. 

Edwards, Miss B. 
Edwards, T. W. (Credit) 
Evans, A. D. G. 
Evans, H. T. J. 

Felgate, C. A. G. 
Fishwick, R. 

Fowler, N. G. 

Franks, P. W. 

Gilmore, J. D. 

Griffiths, A. V. 
Grimsell, D. M. 
Holcombe, R. B. 
Holton, J. A. 

Howell, D. G. 


LIVERPOOL : 
Jeffery, P. R. (At London) 
(To be continued) 
* * * * * 
LEGAL NOTES 
Catford Stadium Case: Veterinary Surgeon Not Negligent.—- 
Judgment with costs was given to Catford Stadium, Ltd., and Captain 
John Hill, Veterinary Surgeon at the Stadium, in the case con- 
cerning the greyhound Lights of Munster heard recently by Mr. 
Justice Singleton in the King’s Bench Division. 
Lights of Munster fractured a leg while racing at Catford Stadium 


Hutchings, D. A. 
Jenkins, P. A. 
Jenner, F. H. 
Johnson, Miss P. L. 
jJoncs, A. P. 

Jones, D. (Credit) 
Macdonald, Ian 
Mace, J. W. 
Marston, J. R. T. 
Morgan, T. O. 

Neal, N. W. 
Newbery, M. J. E. 
Peters, W. G. D. 
Poland, J. R. 

Price, C. J. 

Rees, W. H. G. 
Rham, G. G. 
Sainsbury, D. W. B. (Credit) 
Shattock, G. (Credit) 
Sparrow, W. B. 
Thomas, H. J. D. 
Thomson, J. M. 
Thoumine, R. H. 
Thurston, G. 
Warminger, B. G. 
Waters, P. J. (Credit) 
Wickenden, P. F. 
Williams, W. D. 
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on October 19th, 1946, and his owner, Mrs. Gladys Annie Sorrell, 
of Little Buckland Farm, Maidstone, Kent, claimed £1,000 
damages from Catford Stadium, Ltd., and Captain John Hill, Veter- 
inary Surgeon at the Stadium, alleging breach of contract by the 
company and negligence by Captain Hill. 

Mrs. Sorrell’s case was that the greyhound, which cost £500, 
would never race again. 

Mr. Scott Henderson, k.c., for the company, submitted that they 
were not under a contractual obligation to remove the dog to a 
veterinary hospital. ; 

Captain Hill gave evidence that he was on the track when Lights 
of Munster stopped while racing, and he ran to the dog and carried 
it to the surgery in the paddock. He diagnosed a fracture of the 
right hind leg, and he set and bandaged it. 

Captain Hill added that the dog’s injury was so obvious that in 
his opinion an X-ray photograph was not necessary at the moment. 
He decided to have an X-ray photograph taken, but before that 
could be done the dog was taken away. 

Dr. James McCunn, Professor of Anatomy at the Royal Veterinary 
College, said that many greyhounds raced again after an injury 
of this kind. “This dog has made a wonderful recovery,” he added. 

Mr. Justice Singleton held that there was no case against the 
company. Captain Hill, who had had 40 years’ experience, treated 
the dog in the way he believed to be right, and negligence by him 
had not been proved. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, fol- 
lowed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


SHeep Scas: 
Yorks. (W.R.).—Banks and Goose Mire Pasture, Long Prenton, 
Skipton, Yorks. (May 6th). 
* 
—— in Finland, 1948-49.—The Finnish Government offers 
one scholarship (value 50,000 marks—approximately £90 at present) 
for four months to a member of a British university or college for 
study in Finland during the academic year 1948-49. The holder 
must spend at least four months in Finland, two of them at a 
university or university institution. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from The Controller, Education Division, The British Coun- 
cil, 3, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 


* * 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
by the N.V.M.A. 
Correspondents are requested to write as briefly as possible 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
IMMUNISATION WITH WALDMANN’'S VACCINE 


Sir,—I have recently returned from a visit to Chile and on going 
through my accumulated back numbers of the Record I noticed 
that Mr. Percy Wells, m-p., had been questioning the Minister of 
Agriculture with reference to the immunisation of cattle against 
foot-and mouth disease. 

I spent quite a time in the dairying districts, especially in the 
Tamuco area where there are farms milking 300 to 400 cows. I was 
assured by most reliable and competent agriculturalists that foot- 
and-mouth had ceased to be the nightmare to them that it used to 
be. They informed me that Waldmann’s vaccine gave an absolute 
immunity for at least six months and if by any chance they went 
longer than this before re-vaccination, spread of the disease, if it 
appeared, was stopped immediately when the cows were rc- 
vaccinated. 

On one Fundo I saw two heifers with typical foot-and-mouth. 
They had escaped when a big batch had been rounded up for the 
bi-annual inoculation. They had been amongst the other cattle 
and although I stayed on this farm for over ten days, no other 
cases appeared, 

_ When the immunity is waning and the infection is introduced 
into the herd, they get cases of malignant foot-and-mouth—no 


mouth or foot lesions, but general malaise with high temperature 
and eventually myocarditis. 

Foot-and-mouth is very prevalent in Southern Chile in ateas 
where inoculation is not practised regularly and any susceptible 
animal that is trucked to Santiago for slaughter invariably arrives 
with the disease. 

The foot-and-mouth vaccine is made by 


the Bacteriological 


Institute de Chile—one of the most modern and beautifully designed 
laboratories that 1 have seen. One of the staff, Dr. Hoffman, 
kindly spared me a whole day of his time and showed me the whole 
process of the manufacture of the vaccine. 

I do not advocate a policy of foot-and-mouth inoculation in this 
country but it might be useful in arresting a big outbreak by 
inoculating a ring area around the infected premises. 

Vaccine from Santiago could be flown here in four days—and if 
there was any doubt as to the strain causing the outbreak poly- 
valent vaccine could be used. 

Yours faithfully, 
31, Cleveland Road, FRANK CHAMBERS. 
Wolverhampton. 
May 5th, 1948. 

{With the use of the Waidmann vaccine, as suggested, the pos- 
sibility of carriers resulting—in animals which acquire only partial 
immunity—is a serious one. Consequently, any attempt to form 
ring areas of Waldmann-immunised animals around foot-and-mouth 
disease infected premises would be highly dangerous and should 
not be resorted to unless the alternative of slaughter is impractic- 
able—Eprror]. 

* * * * * 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL 


Sir,—The terms of the resolution passed by Council, N.V.M.A., 
on April 23rd and published in your issue of May Ist, seemed to 
hold some comfort and hope, but these are almost entirely fost 
in the knowledge that on April 29th the Council, R.C.V.S., by a 
majority vote reversed its previous decisions and withdrew oppo- 
sition to the use of the word “ Veterinary” in the title of persons 
to be placed on the Supplementary Register. 

This preposterous change at a crucial time leaves the profession 
with little chance of success in its opposition to the objectionable 
clauses, but if a spontaneous rising in clamour comes too late 
for that, it may be inclined to turn its wrath on its elected leaders. 
As a councilman myself I expect to be torn to pieces, putting no 
reliance on fine distinctions. 

Yours faithfully, 
12, Springfield Place, Esmonp Brown. 
Bath. 
May 2nd, 1948. 

[Publication of this letter was deferred pending the result of our 
enquiry of the R.C.V.S. as to whether they would be issuing a 
statement to the profession on the progress of the Bill. Such a 
statement is being circulated to the profession this week.—Eprror]. 


Sir,—I should like to take this opportunity to express my whole- 
hearted agreement with the remarks made by Mr. Esmond Brown 
on the subject of veterinary practice by unqualified persons. 

To hand over the honoured and hitherto much-prized title of 
“Veterinary Practitioner” to the miscellaneous assortment of 
quacks listed in the supplement is, in my opinion, a piece of 
sabotage unparalleled in the history of our profession and must 
surely evoke the strongest possible disapproval from all branches. 
It will also serve to intensify the confusion existing at present in 
the minds of the general public as to who are and who are not 
properly qualified to carry out the duties of a veterinary surgeon. 
So far as I can see, all this new Bill will do will be to provide an 
approved number of quacks with a standing equal to that of the 
qualified man. This improved status will be granted on payment 
of an annual fee of not more than £1 Is., while the qualified 
members are to be expected to pay anything up to five guineas for 
the same privilege! 

If the Council are really anxious to do something concrete to 
climinate unqualified practice, why not press for a Bill to render it 
illegal for an unqualified person to be supplied with drugs or 
instruments? Such a Bill would strike at the very root of the evil 
and by cutting off all sources of supply would speedily put an 
end to all forms of unqualified practice. 

It is to be hoped that the profession will as a whole make a 
determined stand against this Bill which seeks to remove control 
of our affairs from our hands and to render null and void the 
real progress that has been made over the course of years. It 
would also be of interest to learn what the views of individual 
and prospective members of Council are in this matter which so 
seriously endangers the standing of the profession. 

Yours faithfully, 


Moss House, F. J. Kincnorn. 


Scotland Lane, 
Horsforth, Leeds. 
April 28th, 1948. 


Sir.—If an unqualified person is to be allowed to style him- 
self “ Veterinary Practitioner,” I think it will be an insult to 
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the profession. I wonder what the General Medical Practitioner 
would think, if any “ quack” was to be allowed to call him- 
self a ‘“ Medical” Practitioner. It would be just as logical, as 
far as I can see. 

The general public will not care in the least, and the “ Veter- 
inary Practitioners” will not bother to enlighten them. They 
will assume a status, and an air of professional dignity, which 
cannot help but be very detrimental to us all, and which, in my 
opinion, must be uniformly degrading. 


Yours faithfully, 
Wood Burcote, W. E. BLackwe._t. 
‘Towcester. 


May 10th, 1948. 
* * * * * 


JEWISH AND MOHAMMEDAN METHODS OF SLAUGHTER 


Sir,—Further to the letter on this subject by H. E. Bywater, I 
think it should be emphasised that the effect of the whole pro- 
ceeding on the slaughtermen who necessarily take part in the per- 
formance is bad, and may well be used by them as an excuse for 
evading the requirements of the Slaughter of Animals Act. 

The time is long overdue when the Jewish community should 
face this issue in their own interests; it would appear that they 
are clinging to an outworn formula which serves little purpose 
to-day, and certainly concentrates a good deal of odium on them. 
The Weinberg pen, and other similar devices, appear on the surface 
to be an answer to part of the problem, but there are certain objec- 
tions to these instruments : — 

1. A certain limited area of the slaughterhouse accommodation 
must be set aside for this sole purpose, and the number of animals 
involved in this operation scarcely justifies this monopoly of space. 

2. These machines are cumbersome to operate and liable to go 
wrong. 

3. Animals frequently require considerable persuasion to enter 
these machines. 

In any case, the Weinberg pen does not provide the answer for 
calves or sheep. Preliminary stunning of the animals by mechanical 
or electrical device cannot, in my view, violate any religious dogma. 
Whatever the virtue in free bleeding may be, it can scarcely be 
disputed that a freer flow of blood invariably follows the use of 
the electrolethaler than slaughtering by any other means. 

faithfully, 
Davin E. Orr, 
City Abattoir Offices, Chief Veterinary Officer. 
Lancashire Buildings, 
129, Water Street, 
Manchester, 3. 
May 4th, 1948. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to make further reference to the subject 
of my recent letter. A similar method to the one described by 
Mr. Bywater had been used in the public abattoirs, Barrow-in- 
Furness, prior to my appointment in August, 1936, although the 
number of beasts slaughtered by the Jewish method was small to 
meet the very limited local demand for ‘“‘ Kosher” meat. 

After I had seen one or two beasts being cast on a hard concrete 
floor and had witnessed the frightful straining of tendons almost 
to breaking point which ensued by the chain tackle in use, I felt 
satisfied in my own mind that this method definitely involved an 
offence against the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, wherein it is 
an offence if an owner or person in charge of an animal by wantonly 
or unreasonably doing or omitting to do any act, or causing or 
procuring the commission or omission of any act, causes or permits 
any unnecessary suffering to any animal. In my view, this can be 
applied to the method of casting on a hard floor in the case of cattle 
Pag | of using some softer object such as a mattress to break 
the fall. 

As regards the subsequent pulling of limbs into awkward and 
unnatural positions, here again it can be contended that such methods 
are unduly tedious and cruel in so far as they cause the infliction 
of unnecessary pain due to chafing and over-stretching of muscles 
and tendons, and are, therefore, an offence against the Act of 1911. 
The breaking of legs during such operations would provide addi- 
tional evidence of cruelty. 

I am pleased to be able to inform you that by adopting the follow- 
ing procedure, I succeeded in putting a stop to the slaughtering 
of beasts by the Jewish method then in use in Barrow abattoirs 
during the period of my appointment as veterinary inspector and 
meat inspector for the borough (August, 1936, to July, 1939). In 
my periodical report to the Health Committee, I took the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that the method of casting by the Jewish 
method then in use was barbarous; that I was informed by experi- 
enced slaughtermen that on numerous occasions in the past they 
had seen animals break their legs in falling and that they hated 


to assist in the casting process. I further pointed out that if an 
accident occurred by this method, such as the case of an animal 
having its leg broken, and a prosecution was taken against those 
responsible, it might be contended that the local authority had 
themselves aided and abetted or condoned the offence of cruelty 
by having permitted the precise method of casting used, and that | 
considered it advisable, therefore, to instruct the Town Clerk to 
notify the licensed official Jewish slaughterman that as objection 
had been raised to the method in use, no cattle would be permitted 
to be slaughtered by the Jewish method in future within the abat- 
toirs unless and until the Jewish community could arrange to instal 
a Weinberg or other approved form of casting pen. My suggestion 
was at once adopted and had the desired effect. No more beasts 
were slaughtered by the Jewish method during the remainder of 
the time I was there, for which I felt duly thankful. Only sheep 
were still slaughtered by the Jewish and Mohammedan method, 
and I can testify that it was quite bad enough to have to witness 
even this, as the Lascar seamen from ships who were employed 
for such work in most cases made little or no effort to sever the 
throat vessels quickly, and there were great difficulties as they 
appeared to speak no English. 

If a test prosecution were taken it would be of interest from a 
legal point of view to see whether a judge would hold the whole 
Jewish method of slaughter, including the preliminary casting, to 
be exempt from compliance with requirements of the Protection of 
Animals Act, 1911. This is a point which certainly would seem 
to require elucidation in view of the fact that similar casting methods 
are probably in use daily all over the country and great suffering 
thereby caused. As Mr. Bywater correctly states, it is an anomaly 
that, despite the Slaughter of Animals Act, 1933, Gentiles should 
unwittingly eat meat prepared by the cruel methods referred to in 
his letter. The present position is both unfair to them and a 
reproach to the Government. 

During the period of my appointment I was fortunate in being 
able to persuade the local authority to pass the necessary resolution 
applying the provisions of the Slaughter of Animals Act, 1938, to 
the slaughtering of sheep, lambs, and goats. Eight Temple Cox 
Universal Captive-Bolt type instruments were installed in the sheep 
slaughter hall following a full scale demonstration by the chief 
inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. headquarters from Jermyn Street, 
London. This was at least the fifth occasion that such a demon- 
stration had been staged, and it was attended by master butchers 
and local Councillors. Reports were called for by the Market 
Superintendent, Mr. P. J. Simpson, and myself, and at the meeting 
of the Market and Parks Committee I recommended the immediate 
adoption of the Captive-Bolt type of instrument. Both my pre- 
decessors, Mr. James Latta, M.R.C.\.S., and later, Mr. Symon Sharp, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.¥.S.M., had failed to persuade the local authority to 
adopt these instruments, this being partly due to opposition from 
certain butchers and partly to certain defects apparent in the earlier 
type of instruments. 

The liability to the infliction of unnecessary suffering appears 
to occur especially in the preliminary throwing of the bullock or other 
bovine animal and in the subsequent extension of the neck and 
positioning of the animal. It is my firm opinion that if the law 
continues to give exemption to previous stunning on religious 
grounds, an Amending Act should be passed as soon as possible 
to abolish entirely all methods of casting and securing other than 
by the use of an approved form of casting pen. The Scriptures lay 
down that man shall be merciful to a beast, and a solemn moral 
obligation, therefore, rests on those responsible for the proper 
conduct of affairs in slaughterhouses to take all possible action in 
preventing abuses up to the actual moment of slaughter. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) D. BucHANAN. 
c/o Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., 
372, Morningside Road, 
Edinburgh, 10. 
May 8th, 1948, 
* * * * 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE MEMORIAL TO THE 
FAL 


EN 


Sir,—Plans have been made for a Memorial to those of the Royal 
Veterinary College who oe their lives in the two world wars. 

I should be grateful if through your columns I might ask your 
readers to send me the names of staff and students who died in 
the 1914-18 war. In this respect our records are incomplete, but 
otherwise we have the information we need. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. W. J. Apams, 


Royal Veterinary College, 
retary. 


Bursar’s ce, 
Royal College Street, N.W.1. 
May 7th, 1948. 
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